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RECHTHEIUM [ CLUB, or ‘or AUXILIARY | ¢ 
ATHEREUM— The PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE of 
this Society, formed on th of the Athenzum Club, hereby 
give notice that the Books of the Association will remain open 
& receive applications from Noblemen and Gentlemen, desirous 
Members, until THURSDAY, the 9th instant, 
form some pe ond of i 
oY of accommodation that may be required.— 
be had, and Pe further waortastian obtained, by a ny applying 


the iy H 8. Paine 6. Wetsrleo-pince, 7 pai Mail. 
EDICAL PUrT A ay omar of consider- 








able Practice e Ci an extensive 
Dispensary, will ave a a VAGANG iy tora an. RARTICLED. Leg 
in August next. 





a Youth whose fri jends reside in the country. wt tO Mr. 

Hodgson, Chemist, No. 406, Strand. 

Pirie Uaire TUTOR.—A Clergyman, M.A., of 
vit the University of Datord, who seceives into his house Two 

Pupils t 





smninatene, has 
. He resides on his Carecy, ina 
Midland County, about 100 eles from ‘Town, on the 
e of the Birmingham ost satisfactory re- 
ferences will be given. Terms, 12 Guineas the Month. p> Moe 
I t paid) M. A., care of Mrs. Walter, 42, High-street, Camden 
‘own. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, WORTHING.—Where 
he Morals as well as Education are carefully attended 
= by p-. Ladies of long Scholastic Experience. Terms mode- 
House and Garden spacious and Geligitfally's situated. 
| ~ a of the highest kind on a to J. B. H., No.6, 
epneet o-Sanane, olborn; or to .P. “Chapel House, Wor- 
ing. 





fe '< Continent for not "Toes than 3 Oy fin advance, are received by A 
or e ntinent, hs, an nm advance, are receiv 
ereker Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1 


Coma SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 


Parts, ay in omen 
Bacpry, 9, 


ENFIELD, MInS( Seek. by a WEARE.—The feeel 
com 
iy peine are the "shiests of unremiting at attention. Terms, 





from 25 to 35 Guineas per Pye: wy S Guiness 
annum. Referees :—Rev. J. J. Davies. WPottethses ; . M‘Niel, 
, Stock : Exchange ; Mr. Davies, Sargeon, 126, Holb. born-hill. 


No day scholars are admitted 
minate the 20th insta: 


HE BRITISH CLERICAL and SCHOOL 


ENCY.—The PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS, &c. are re- 
spectfully ates that they may have the choice of Geatio- 


The present Vacation will ter- 








men who sustain possess solid qua- 
lifications in ond § and experience in Tuition 
according to most ap; 8 siome now pted in teach- 
ip non ,.. Universities and Pa Schools. That the TRANS- 
School Property is 


is effected, no that Curacies are sup- 
flied 4 [pen the shortest potice. In of 
f by letter (pre-paid) 


addressed to the Rev. H. Resins" Atielphe Chambers, John- 
street, Strand, London 


DUCATION—The attention of Parents desirous 

of qSesding » to their Children an Education in accordance 

with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, is direct- 

an Establishment situated in one of the most fertile and 

t Rhy | Counties of England, conducted by a Gentleman who 

is amember of a German Univers? of the highest celebrity, 

and of cqvere’ learned “x comes of Instruction— 

founded on the approved Chi, GuRMA the 

GREEK and LATIN ICS, “Ihe "FRENC GERMAN, 

and ITALIAN Languages taught by Natives ing ¢ house, 

the pn of Astronomy, t , oy various yy ~ of pure and 
mixed Mathematics, Geography, History, Im with 

a conviction that no education can be pe" complete without an 














DUCATION.—At HYDE-SIDE HOUSE, 
EDMONTON.—In a beautiful and Realthy s gitestion. with 
abundant space and facility for exercise, Y ~—S entlemen are 
carefully aire in all the branches of a liberal and ws 
Education, ki treated, and comfortably boarded, at 





Guineas per Ann ae re 

When er Ann 
for an Educator ¢ Pubic present da: ay to tat » state the grounds of his 
elaims to it. The Proprietor of Establishment, although 


anxious to be quite in the front rank of the improvement in 
Education now so rapidly going on, yet lends himself entirely to 
none of the numerous systems afloat ; he sees all, or at least as 
many as he cons he takes from each what he conceives to be its 
amalgamates them with his own; he has found 
P ark well, and courts the examination of it by intelli- 
gent one atectiqnete } poseata, The details iy a scholastic —y 
cannot in ai » 
therefore, be satisfied with saying—that without being a Sats, 
an infidel, or an empiric, he — it to be quite possible 
render a youth pious, virtuous, and ra 
plished—that, as his principal ‘aim j is to awaken and exercise the 
powers of the , he makes memory onbeervignt to judgment, 





nowledge of modern langu: the Principe! Ly 
made them an essential aan os f instruction in hi le 
Having himself resided ma ent, nd tre. 
velled much, he is i intimately sequ poate =) with the chief lan- 
guages of Eur and j is enabled tu superintend instruction in 
this important partment of know e with no inconsiderable 
advantage to his Pupils. Altogether establishment will be 
found to afford to Pupils i average talents. 
tainty of receiving in it a sound Classical and Mathematical 
je ee ay Pd yy most oqueneus = ermotions 3 | the 
Ncipa: nguages ; ary, or Nav e of 
Universities, or some Profescton—Civils ‘Mili ort sval—they 
may be competent to engage in more en dies with un- 
usual advantages. Letters to the Principa of “Albion House 
School, Worcester, will receive immediate attention. 





* WINDSOR CASTLE. 


THE, NOBILITY and GENTRY are respect- 

Lf gy the Subscription List is now open at the 
Library o' f Arts, 106, Great Russell-street, and at every respec- 
— intseller’s aa Bookseller's in the’ os om, for the fol- 





and employs very little or no rote parm no feeling is 
more destructive to buoyancy and e! laaticity of rof tt intellect than 
want of self-respect, he never jes the — and lowers the 
m_ of W carpaea punishm 
rs, and Cards of Secu, apply to Mr. 
er, 6, Paternoster-row. 
nexceptionable references will be given if required. 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 
—Bruce Castle is rather more than five piles from Lon- 

don, and is about a quarter of a mile west of t igh road to 
‘ord. s in a Park containing nearly tweety acres 

of land, me of Brace, Casce will be. open and salub rious. A 

lew 
England and Wales,’ and in Lysons’s *‘ Environs of London.” In 
addition to the Conductors, ¢ ere are five resident Teachers, 
one of whom is a native of Ng With their assistance, the 
Conductors carry on a regular course of daily instruction in the 
stadies necessary for enabling a young man immediately on 
leaving erneel to enter” one of the yen ad to engage in 
¢ r to adopt the oo or naval pro- 
‘ession. 


Much Forivate k 1 y means of a 
— of private ‘reading in hin the ‘pupils y 4 induced to 
$, too, are occasionally delivered on various 

Seeocbes of ‘Natural Philosophy. 

In their plans of government andi , the C 

have themselves as far as a to the ——_ 
. reasoning powers, good feelings of their pupils. 
e grounds of every school regulation, and of all formule em- 
ploy. ed in the studies of the pupils, = fully explained ; and at 
—~ Times the pu are encouraged to apply for information re- 
ing everyt which is not perfectly clear to their minds. 

‘Acting on the principle referred to, and others connected wi 
it, —~ Conductors have succeeded in rendering the uisition 
mowletes jo to a certain degree, what it = a means 
= under —— it would tirely —namely, 
a source of'continued 5 easure to the ieee In developing 
the same principles also, they have been enabled to dispense to 
a great extent with a ficial al rewards and punishments, and to 
Loh boys | in the business of school govern- 
iene they entirely discard, 4 with 
rare axcentions ey have cpt that by treating a a 
natural feeling, it 4 quite 
pom Ho TH + ALA ntlemanly demeanour, 
oblige, and an anxiety to avoid the infliction of pain 

either moral or physical. 
To the early formation of habits of industry, punctuality, and 
i Itivation of a love of know e, the elevation 
eel the general developement of the 

tal and phosical powers, the Conductors direct their most 
‘ing convinced by bes experience that Deatte 
heir pupils, itis by 
e ion 
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tore x Wort entitled * Public Edi 

yy by view the p pause given ia a small pam blet, 

entitled * Sketch gree "1 sree at Bruce 
ation arees, aad other matters of de- 

ogi. may | may be obtained by applgation at ruce Castle, pare 

Ra eee gy 

+ instruction being, w with 1s The modificati a. those 

in infant schoo 

foinate wi ¥> July 28. 


- P 


found in the ‘ Beauties of | 


rk:— PICTORIAL PRACTICAL 


le 
Prinne Albert. The late Sir Jeffery Wyatville received the com- 
| mands of his late Majesty to get up a splendid Work on Windsor 
| Castle, and her present Tnost gracious Majesty highly approved 
| of Messrs. Gandy & Baud's wings, which were made by Sir 
| Jeffery’s order for the Work. The Executors nave refused to 
place Messrs. Gandy & Baud’s names as Editors, although in 
direct defiance of Sir Jeffery's absolute orders to Mesers. Gand 
& Baud. They have, therefore, commenced the Pictorial an 
Practical Illustrations, which is the only correct work. The 


Nobility and Gentry will please to order their names to be 
ente iy Gandy & Bond's Iilustrations rf Win Castle, all 
others ork, with 40 beautiful 





Plates, 4. . 4s. No Sebectibers ; i. 158. 6d. to Non-Subscribers. 


Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms,on MONDAY, 
July 6, and following day, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of LAW 
BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of the late R. F. 
NEWMAN Esq., Cit Solicitor, competstes Reporss! in the various 
Courts by Vesey, Russell, Russell & ylne, Mylne & & Keen, 
yline Craig, | roderip & te Bingham, ‘Blogham renew 
Cases, noes & Macarthur, Montagu & Ayrto. 
Dow, Do’ lark, Clark & nelly. B Bligh, Bligh’ 3 New Re: 
sorts, Keen, Taunton, Carrington & Payne, Price, M‘Clelland 
& Younge, Younge & Jervis, Crompton & Jervis, rompton & 
Meeson, Crompton, Meeson, & Roscoe, Ryan & ipod y, Mood: 
& Malkin, Moody & Robinson, Maule & Selwyn, Barnewall 
Alderson, Barnewall & Creswell, Sapncwen & ‘Adolphus, Adol- 
~ & Ellis, &c. Also, Statutes at Large, 2 rom Magna Charta 
© the 3rd William 1V., 26 vols.—Vine: s Abridgment, 24 pan _ 
Petersdorft” s Abridgmsot, 15 vols. Chitty" 8 Genera Practice, of 
the Law, 7 vols.—Barton's Precedents, 7 vols.— Wilde's 3 le- 
ment to ditto, 3 vols.—Merewether & Stephens’ History Bo- 
roughs, 3 vols. 
A SELECTION a RARE ana CURIOUS BOOKS and TRACTS 
ELATING to LONDON, 


Parliamentary Ker Reports, &c. &e. 


FRIDAY, July 10, 


s Cc 
The ENTIRE STOCK, STEREOTY PE 


PLATES, COPYRIGHTS, and ‘Sanlanipane of the Works 


published as 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
Comprising the History of England, 3 vols.—Universal’ Bhegte, hy, 








ee 





— ee =—-Univereat Gazetteer, 2 vols.—Ancient and Mod. 
—Johnson's History History obertpen’s History of “America 
er in’s Ancient = Jews—Natural His- 
tory — Holy —A peare’s Dramatic 
Works, &c. 
SATURDAY, July 11 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of MODERN 


NOVELS and ROMANCES, including Works by the most popu- 
lar Modern Authors - 


at 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
4 Liberal Azcommodations offered'on Property intended 
for immediate Sale, 





: and nore, Paris, or the M 
mi . 
1. 2s. the year. To other cou: rien the postage ia adatom er aes oe 


.HI 


E WE 


since — — Sebo: ——o the Stamped 


(JamBs HOLMES, TOOK's yt 


STMINSTER 


and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER | FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, ent-garden. 


Ad 
ag ie me or 80 


Assured, at intervals of 5 


e 
The Pro 


fits respectively a 


et, C 


vantages caaeiae a 
mare of the. total profits, are divided among 


lotted may be received by the 





Assured in present Cray or by setae jon of the Annua = 


mium, oF | addin 
-y bd 


e Policy a 
ed on their own ‘Tives for 1,000/. or u up 


wards, sy the righ t (after two _— payments) of atte 


adopted 





d voting a’ 


by a large num 


1 General Meeti 

e Premiums for all | ages wasler't 50 are lower thee those 
y ber of Offices, but = such as t 

ample Security to the Assured. W. M. B 


OWNE, Actuary, 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


MENTS, 


street, London, 
C. P. Bousfield, Esq. 


TUAL = ASSUR 


for MU 
and ANNUITIES, 
ido: 


John Bradbur 
William C: er he 
Thomas Castle, Esq. 
James Crofts, Esq. 
John Feltham, 


Joseph Hi Bi 
Joseph Hargrave, Leg 


J. T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. 
rs whose premiums became due the Ist July, are 


Membe 
hereby informed that the same wt 


from that time. 


ANCE on _ LIVES, ENDOW- 
13, Nicholas-lane, King William- 


rectors. 


| Ingham, Esq. M. 
seph Janson, Esq 


hurst Lucas, . 
eter Tatas, 
arbe, Esq. 
Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
ledical Directors. 
| Thomas Bevan, Esq. F.L.S. 


n thirty 
EPH MARSH: Secretary. 





HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 18%, em- 


powered b: 


Patron e Arc 


hp. of York 


Act of Parliament.—C. ‘apital. 


500,0002, 
, Sir G. Stricklend, Bart. M.P. 





The M areuts of Londonderry | phe ncis Lawley, Bart. 
Earl Fitz jam ). B. Cooke, Bart. 
The Earl ‘Of EL ew a sit Wa ngilby. Bart, 
The Ear) of Zetlan Sir 8. Crompton” Bart. M.P. 

he Bishop of Gl it he of York 
The Lame of RS hk P ihe Arehde of the J. Riding 

un » M.. e Archdeacon of Clevela: 
Lord Wharncliffe 3. F. Barlow, E 
Lord Feversham Robert Cracroft, Bi 
rd Hotham rt Denison, Esq 
P, Saltmarshe, E 

Lord W: pert. Stapylton, . 

rk. s s 


and Secretary. 
The Toms ‘of t this Company. for wre E INSURANCES will be 


found on comparison to 
gafety. and particularly for FEMALE 
yy any Office in 

ables (complete Copies of of which 


the Kingd: 








the lowest which ca: 


jom.—The followi: 





n be taken wi 
VEs, the! lowest cha 


with the 


ites for the 
mediate Age: ay be had on ap; ication at the Office ne ee 
or any of the « Agents.) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing | payable on 7) decease o} 
Age next Premiums for ombens for | Premiums for 
Birthday One Year. Seven Years. Whole Life. 
fur 4 18 4 £iu4 
40 112 6 116 2 2199 
60 310 9 480 660 
75 916 0 11 10 6 i 344 
A FEMALE. 
20 £017 2 £01 4 £iu 6 
40 15 6 173 2ne 
60 a = 4 o - 3 512 6 
80 ry) 15 12 10 
Table of deenioms a | for rhe number of years only. 
Age next Annual Pre- Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 
Birthda miums payable | miums payable | miums payable 
¥- /for 10 Years only.|for 15 Years only. tera) Nears only. 
20 4479 £3 43 £21 
40 640 ; 12 6 307 ; 
50 764 ue 415 4 
A FE MALE 
20 £430 £3 0 £299 
e ‘ 13 . 4 H 10 398 
617 530 476 
Table of Premiums senetiip ona Seven Years’ ascending Scale, 
A 
Age next x ual 4 “Annual Pre: Auagal Frome. 
able moms pave e able for re- 
Birthday. . LP fears. second 7 Years. mainder of Life. 
20 £194 £230 
40 a : 313 388 
50 32 H 319 0 si2 0 
A FEMALE 
20 £140 £196 £16 8 
40 au " . ? 0 3862 
50 6 690 
Premiums mi X. on a Seven Years ae Scale. 
Ann Pre- al Prems. 
Age next | miums ayable miume able able for re- 
Birthday. | "first 7 Years. | second? Years. me t of Life, 
20 £2 510 £i 6 9 
40 319 6 2 9 | H vo 
50 686 419 236 
A FEMALE. 
20 £220 £in 6 £159 
4 394 Ht o 1177 
I f ne te oll des ripth ; also bee flected 
enema e the fe owing < cription mi q e 
at this oe. 7 z.: On the First Dea of wo Lives; on the 
Longest of Two Lives ; ; on the yt Deat' Lives; on the 


of Three 
Longest of Tee hives on the Decease of One Lire 
AND SNNOIT 


AND RE 
GRANTED. 


ERSIONS PURCHAS 


FIRE INSURANCES are effected by by this Company at the most 


rate Rates for overs description of Pro . FARMING 
STOCK insured ts ae luction rf the . Clause. 4 
Agents are wan 2! ose Towns where no ppointee 
have been "made : al r 


plcatfons to'be 





has 
Snitch 


w 
weed ts the attention of respectab Parties, Ap- 


Mr, W. L. NEWMAN, Actyary and Secretary, York. 








522 


THE ATHENEUM 


[Jury 4 





LOBE INSURANCE, 


Patt Matiand Cornurti, Lonpon. 
establish 3. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Boivnes. 
Henry Rowles, Esq. 
Fine and LIFE INSURAN ANNUITIES. 
APITAL, ONE MILL fon “STERLING 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received: thereb the 


HE LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUB- 
LIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 3, Charlotte- 
row, Mansion House, London.—Capital £500,000. 
Directory 6. Anderson, Esq. | John Johnson, Esq. Alderman. 
ins, E Kenneth Kingsford, Esq. 
Tames Bidden, rate John M'Guffie, Esq. 
Capt. F. Brandreth. = Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Vice-Adm. Rett. Honyman. i Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
Tfill, Esq. Sir William White. 





Assured an immediate available fund for the payment or the 
Most extensive losses, and without liability of partnership; 
which the Directors consider to be y important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity 0 ‘Trustees, or otherwise 
in the performance of a specific trust or r duty. 
(By Order of the Board, ) 
JOHN _C HARLES. DE NHAM, tary. 


Alexander Robertson, Esq. haarny os Director. 
Important and salutary improvements have been introduced 
into Life Assurance practice by this ee 
The Policies or Contracts of A defeasible and 
indisputable. 
, the whole Profits of the Mutual or Porticiggting Branch of 
are 








Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c. may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company’s Agents 
in the Country. 


sn! 


STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 
3.—' 


Mia 


due M must be paid on or before the 9th 











eect eo. Barclay Esq John Cuthbert Joyner. 

liam Cory, Esq. . Henry Lawson, eq. — 
Will iam Deve. eet, a tg en Esq. 
.zwrence Dorgan, Esq. ompson Sm th, 
William Gunston, Esq Frederick ‘ Ww est, 4 ad 


Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson, iE I. C &. George Whitehead, Esa. 
Auditors.—George Pearso e Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Aysc: wah Wilkinson, Esq. 

Medical Officers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
WwW. use illim Merrett, Esq. Surgeoa, 115 5, Leadenhall-street, City. 
NHE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
iberal Commissions care allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium for \00l. payable during 
| First five |Second five) Third five |Fourth five Romelader 
Age. Years. Years. | ears. Years. wife. 





15 | £019 4 | 2 a IR 10 
2/| 136 187 14 5 7 
35 rip a | ara 256 215 8 384 
4| 246 24 8 374 436 643 





By order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec. 


= FIRE OFFICE,and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, 50, Senent-eteest, Piccadilly. 
Established 1896.—C ‘apital, a Million mies ling and 





divided amongst the assured of that Class, who 
relieved from all responsibility. 

aed ical oe are in all cases remunerated by the Com- 
pan a their re 

A Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

One-half of the first seven years Premiums may remain un- 

paid, affording a srpater fe facility for Loan Transactions than any 
= ‘r plan whic been suggested—allowing a Policy to be 
dropped at one-half of the usual sacrifice—and entitling the as- 
sured at a future period, when loss of health may prevent him 
from obtaining a New Assurance, to cpations a Policy for double 
the amount of the sum for which he has paid Premiums. 


Nalf enue Credit Table to assure 1001. payable al Death, 

















&) _ ist Sth 6th 7th 
<| Year. Ver. | year. | veer. Year. | Year. | Year. 
20;Xo 1s O|£0 18 11/£0 19 10/£1 O 91£1 1 B£1 2 71£1 3 6 
25 onmriynti2:yr1syi47)157167 
waisHisshtamisznseniod ses 
35] 1 611) 1 8 2} 1 9 5} 340 8 14241] 113 2 144 5 
4o} 211 5) 19201] 114 5 gist 187s 11811) 205 
5| 116 6| 118 3} 2 0 oO} 2 1 236 253/270 
2 3 9 2 510) 2 711] 210 of 212 1] 214 2 216 3 











MSS. OF WICLIF’S NEW TESTAMENT. 


R. BAGSTER, in Preparin for the press (as 
part of the ENGLIS HEXAPLA,) Wiclif’s 
tion of the. New y Pestaneeat, 3 is anxious to ascertain whether any 
peer) J —, ¢ c. that Version contain the first four verses of the 
y St. Luke. 
ese are not found in the twenty-one MSS. which have been 
collated for the i and Mr. Bagster will feel himself 
much i d to an 1 who may either possess or 
have access to MSS. at at “oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or elsewhere, 
and will kindly communicate ‘the result of an investigation. 
Prospectuses, with a specimen of * The English Hexapla,’ are 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded by post, if requested, 
free of expense. 
ndon, 15, Paternoster-row. 








Pres ident—The Right t Hon. EARL GREY. 

stees and Directors. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland, Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 

The Marquis of Northampton. . E. Welby, Esq. M.P. 

‘The Right Hon. Lord King. Ge eorge Pryme, 1.) 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Northwick. | Sir Richard King, Bart. 
it W par " * 1.  Cunant, Esq. 

per Besamons, Esq. F.A.S. 

The COUN Ty 3 the only Fire “Office which has constantly 
made returns to its Members, and for a long series of years. 
‘These returns have varied from 10 to 25 per cent.,and have 
amounted to upwards of 100,000/. 

In the Life Otfice, nearly the whole of the profits are divided 
among the parties insured. Their effect may be judged of from 
a Policy taken out by His late Maj esty on his own life for 3,000/., 
which additions increased to 3,96: 

Upwards of Thirty Insurance Otlices having broken up within 
afew years, and about fifty new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three years, it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that all the substantial advantages promised by such new 
Offices have been long realized under the plans and management 
of the Provident Life Oifice. J. A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 


SCOTTISH WLDOWS’ yb ad LIFE ASSURANCE 











Accumals ail Ohta aie 950, pees. 
ual Revenue nearly 170,000 
ARTIES intending to effect Life ‘sue at 
this Office, are reminded of the great benefits to be derived 
by those who take advantage of the current year, the regula- 
tions of the Society requiring that, before additions can become 
absolutely vested, the policies entitled thereto must have been 
in endurance at least five full and complete years. This con- 
dition will, of course, be satisfied, at the next periodical inves- 
tigation, on the 3ist Desemsnen, ‘1345, in regard to all policies 
ned within the year 184 

OPWhilst in this year the advantages thus to be derived are even 
ater than in any other during the septennial period, it may 
-y confidently asserted thatin any year, owing %e the careful 
and economical system of its 
selection oi lives assured, and to the great facllities ‘afforded i in 
the settlement of claims, there is no office in which greater 

benefits can with justice be held out to the public. 

By way of illustration of these, and of the remarkable rapidity 
of the growth of this Society, it may be stated,— 

That in the event ots a party insured under a policy opened in 
the year 1820, pro 3 ue (Bek ing at that time the argest sum 
taken by the oflice on saan ife,) dying after payment of the pre- 
mium for the present year, his representatives would be en- 
titled to receive the sum of 4,197/. 0s. 6d. Thus, 

Original sum assured «.ee++0++- cqunenanstaseensssRe © 0 

Vested additions at 31st Dec. 1831, being 

at the — of 14 per cent. per annum, 
OD the 3.000, ccccccccocccccccevcccccseedS MO O O 
Ditto, ‘litto, at 3ist Dec. 1838, being at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, on 
both the 3,000/, and the SHO, ceccccscee 49512 0 
aaa 6 ee 


4,035 12 0 
Contingent prospective additions applicable to the 
years 1839 and 1340, being at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per ann. on the accumulated sum of 4,035/, 12s. 161 8 6 





£4,197 0 6 
Had the policy been for 5,000/., which is now the largest sum 
assured, the amount to be received would have been 6,9951.03.10d. 
And that during the last ten Fi rs the amount of sums insured 
has increased from 955,000, to 3,797,000/. (the amount of in- 
surances last year alone YF no less than 630,000/,), and the 
accumulated fand from 189,0002. to 949,000, 
Copies of the Report of the proceedings of last year may be 
had on application at the head office, or at any of the Society's 
encies; and all ions and i laressed to 
e Manager i in Edinburgh, or to any of the agencies, will meet 
with immediate attention; and blank forms of peonceals 4 
be erwaneed with the necessary instructions as as to filling th 
ACKEN aoe Mateeee. 





” 5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, May 29, } 

Agents: London, Hugh M’Kean, ollice, 7, Pal Mall West; 

yastora, geen e Rogers, Horton-road ; Fruaa dersfield, Messrs. 

mn & Sykes, of ree Huddersfield Banking Company; 

meds, Ww ‘liam Ward, A ey Liverpool, Arthur Ougbterson 

& Co. Exchange-street Aten lanchester, Spomas Boothman, 
jun, ; Newcastle, Charles Bertram, 12, Sandhi 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
T HE BA KE R- O R D, 
IS NOW READY ie AT ALL Te THE LIBRARIES, 
v 

nality of character and Btnation are the distinguishing 
pe. ‘of this novel, and they are both displayed in a very 
masterly manner. A skilful combination of love, hatred, jea- 
lousy, passion, worldliness, and extravagance, operated upon 
alternately by serious and humorous ency, carry us with ex- 
cited feelings through the volumes, a leave us both gratified 
and surprised when we close them 

lenry Colburn, Punlisher: 13, "Great EP iisriborengh-strect. 


3, Great Marlborough-street, July 4._ 
R. COLBURN WILL PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOW - NEW WORKS:— 








SANDRON HALL; oR, THE DAYS OF QUEEN 
ANNE. By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, M.P. 3 vols. 


ITALY IN 1839. By F. Von Ravumer, Author of 
* England in 1835,’ &c. 2 vols. _ 8vo. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, FROM HER BIRTH TO HER 
BRIDAL. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 
Also, just published, 


I. 

THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 
Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 1 wl 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the 
Author, after a Drawing by Landseer. 12s. bound. 

It. 

EMILY; OR, THE COUNTESS OF ROSENDALE. 
By Mrs. MABERLEY. 3 vols. with a Portrait of Emily. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great seats 


Just published, No. IV., price 2. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER- GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. 
By Mrs. LOUDON 


This Number contains Three Plates, demy 4to. sles, compris- 
ing Fifteen Figures accurately coloured from Natu’ 


Complete in 1 vol. te. rice a, a. oem 21. 10s. half-bound 


HE LADIES” FLOW ER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. By Mrs. LOUDON. Iilus- 
trated with Forty-eight beautifully-coloured Plates, containing 
upwards of Three Figures of the most showy and in- 
teresting Annual Flowers. 





1. feap. on rice 7s. in cloth 
TREATISE on the INSECTS INJURIOUS 
to the GARDENER, FORESTER, od FARMER, Trans- 
lated from the se }? of M. KOLLAR, and Illustrated with 


Engravings b and M, LOUDON. , 
Ww satearires Ran Notes by J. O 


3 vols. 4to. hal rs bound, price 5/. 8s. 
(THE FLORAL CABINET, and Magazine of 
Exotic Botany, Yrooy beautiful Plates, accurately 
coloured from Nature ; with eorigtions of the Plants, their 
Caltivation, &e., and other aueet Articles. 


Price 3s. in cloth, 
NSTRUCTIONS for COLLECTING, REAR- 
ING, and PRESERVING BRITISH and FOREIG iN _IN- 
SECTS, end for COLLECTING and PRESERVING SHELLS 
and CRUE ACEA. By ABEL INGPEN, A.L. 5 3 ee 
New Edition with bs Coloured P' 


In foolsca; a price 6s 
TREATISE on the BREEDING, REAR- 
ING, DISEASES, and GENERAL MANAGEMENT, of 
POU ULTRY. By WALTER B. DICKSON. With numerous 


London: blished by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street; 
Fraser & Crawford, Edinburgh ; Curry & Co. Dublin. 





COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF SIR E. L. BULWER, BART, 
Now ready, price 6s. bound, ibe. New Volume for July, 


[HE STUDENT, aa * ENGLAND AND 
Beautifully i Thence by Cattermole. 
Volumes already published: 
I. Rienzi, the last of the Tribunes. 
II. Ernest Maltravers. 
III. Alice, or the Mysteries. 
IV. Godolphin. 
V. Pigs of the Rhine. 


. Condah-sivest Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Saunders & . 
Stationers i Oe Bradfute, Edinburgh; and J. 
lin 








the 30th June, royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. Pai 
ATURAL HISTORY of QUADRUPEDS, 
and other Mammiferous Animals, containing the Con. 
clusion _of the general Garters s of Man, and the commencement 
of the FRR RY) nM okey &c.) 
‘By WILL AM CHARLES LINNAUS MARTIN, F.L.8, 
With P ann n W. from Deawings & y Wiliam Harvey, 
n farts. 
Whitehead & Co. 76, Fleet-street, London. 


HE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUB. 
LISHING ASSISTANT. 
~ This is an indispensable little guide-book to all who would 
tread Re thorny + of authorship. The want of such a trea- 
tise as this has been long felt, and the desideratum is here most 
ably supplied. The processes of printing—the Fae my and cor- 
rection of proofs—the p o e press— 
illustrative binding. blishi dodvertising are 
all expounded v with a fulness and clearness which leaves nothing 
further to be wished for. We d it to all i 
(and who is not in these days ?) in handing down their name to 
posterity in the printed productions of our , — 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Just published, complete i a 2 epee, ore. (to be had separately) 
EMOIRS of a PRISONER of STATE in 
the FORTRESS of SPIELBE 
Ww LEXAN ‘DRY ANE, 
Fellow-Captive of COUNT CONFALONIERI. 
With an Appendix, a MARONCELLI, the Companion of 


Translated by FORTUNATO ‘PRANDI. 
“Tt presents an admirable picture of the finer traits of 
woman's character, of conjugal devotion, of tenderness and 
perky of feeling. united with an extraordinary power and 

















TEY 000 er’s interest is sustained throughout this 
tout with painful day Y *— British and Foreign Review. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 





Dedicated by Permission to Her Majesty. 
THE LAND BIRDS COMPLETE.—In 3 large vols. 8vo. with 
Hi ge and 22 Plates of Digestive ve Organs, &c. price 
inc 
ACGILLIVRAY’S HISTORY of BRITISH 
BIRDS; comprising detailed descriptions of the Form 
d Structare, and a full Account of the Habits, of the sNTIRE 


aapens of LAND BIRDS. 
lished, Vol. es contalat the BIRDS of PREY, 
sitnt BS, SWALLO OODPECKERS, —CUCKOOS 

CREEPERS, &c., and a > toe to the 3 vols. with 93 
Woodcuts and 9 Plates (780 pp.) price 24s. 

VOLS. I. and II. are also sold on Baan 16s. each. 

“TI consider this the best wor! tish Ornithological 
Science with which I am acquaint '—J. J. AUDUBON. 
London: Scott, Webster, & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 


NEW WORK ON THE MODEL OF STOTHARD'S 
MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES. 
On the Ist of June was sone s Part I. containing Ten Plates, 


f the 
ONUMENTAL SEF IGIES of GREAT 
‘AIN; ee and etched by THOMAS HOLLIS 
and GEORGE HOLLIS 


1. King Henry the First—from: : ‘Statue on the West Front of 
—a Cath 1. 
The Queen of King ¢ Bonry the First—from the same place. 
é Knight Templar—in the Temple Church, London. 
4. Knight Templar—at Walkerne, — 
. A Septvans—Brass at Chartham 
&: Ladyo ott oe yther Family—at waste, Yorkshire. 
oreo anfield, Yorkshire. 
“f oo Tivite of Robert de Marmion—at Tanfield. 
. King 1 ny Lt and his Queen Anne of Bohemia—in West- 


min: 
10. The same in ontline, showing the singular and elegant man- 
ner in which the royal robes are adorned with verious 





cognizances, &c. 
The plan of this work is formed Louse that of the Mosgrpental 
Effigies of Great Britain, by C. A. Stothard, with which it w 
correspond in extent, and also joeaeas a a in tH 
paper, and printing. "The Artists engaged pro a series little 
if at all inferior in interest to that of Mr. Potothard, admitting 
only Effigies of historical importance, or such as are remarkable 
fur their peculiarity or beauty. It is proposed that the work 
pa appear every three months, to completed in Fifteen 
ts, containing ten Plates each, with the exception of the 
feet, which will Sonat of five Plates and the desc weve letter- 
press. The price of each Part will be 
Corresponding with the large paper of Mr. Stothar 


Prsabll sb d by John Bowyer Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament- 
sirost sore and oT George Hollis, 4, Gloucester-build- 
ings. orth. 


e paper, 
"s work, 





meng at all the Bookselle 
ROLLOPE’S SUMMER in “‘BRITTAN Y. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, bound. 

“ A work fall of every species of setozest and value which can 
attach . a book of travels. To the inquiring tourist who is 
tired of the beaten tracks of the continent, the author opens an 
entirely new field of travel, and smooths the path through it. 
To the traveller whose journeys are confined to books he offers 
one in which there is as much variety as novelty, as much en- 
tertainment as jaformation. je od the philosophis observer of 
semen nature, he p object of study, 

tiquarian a most fertile field of examination, to o the 
lover 0 ios ie tore and the inquirer into popular oapens- 
tions, an sengio fund of new and strange yA 3 th 





and fancy. ally, he puts on record a singa! 
i facts touching an ecteal condition ey society to 
sihichthe extraordinary pon fs anges that are at hand through- 
it Pe. 


istant peri 
. Mi aphic style of the Ppook, 
| ty oe el meas and bonhomie » Shick greatly add >= its 
charra, and which se it altogether a work of universal at 
as *"—New 


Monthl: 
mry Colburn, “Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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REVIEWS 


The African Slave Trade, and its Remedy. By 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. Murray. 
Mr. Buxron has shown that, since 1807, when 
the slave trade was prohibited by the British 
Parliament, the number of slaves annually ex- 
rted from Africa has at least doubled. This 
increase of the slave trade has taken place in 
spite of the strenuous efforts of Great Britain, 
made at the cost of some millions sterling, to 
suppress it; and while most of the governments 
of Continental Europe, as well as the United 
States of America, have professed a more or less 
hearty concurrence in the same generous policy. 
At the same time, the necessary consequence of 
making the trade contraband has been, to place 


it altogether in the hands of desperate and un- 
scrupulous men ; fast-sailing vessels alone can 
be advantageously employed in it: the accommo- 


dation of the living cargo is a subordinate con- 
sideration. The result has been, that while the 
traffic has doubled, it has also grown more fatal ; 
the mortality, consequent on the voyage, having 
augmented fifty per cent. 
is statement must be extremely mortifying 
to all who are aware of the mischief and iniquity 
of the slave trade: but on reflection, it is not 
matter of surprise ; for if the best organized 
states are unable wholly to suppress smuggling 
within their own limits, or to affix such penalties 
to it as will fully counteract the temptations of a 
high profit, how can it be expected that their 
vigilance will be more successful on the wide 
ocean, with means comparatively weak and 
scattered? We must, however, guard against 
an error into which a careless reader of Mr. 
Buxton’s volume might be easily betrayed, 
namely, the supposition that the great increase 
of the traffic in slaves, subsequent to the legisla- 
tive prohibition of that traffic, and simultaneously 
with the active steps taken to give effect to the 
intentions of Parliament, is anywise attributable 
to those measures: ‘The emancipation of the 
Spanish American colonies, and the impulse 
thereby given to the industry and enterprise of 
the New World, caused an increase in the value 
of productive labour, which was most conspicuous 
in those quarters where the supply of labour was 
most looked for; that is to say, in those states 
which clung to the old system. Where slavery 
was abolished, time was necessary to raise up 
the requisite supply of free labour, and in the 
intervening period the results of the general 
activity of spirit concentered on-the slave states. 
Nor must we omit to take into account the great 
increase in the productiveness of this country 
within the last 30 years, owing to improvements 
in machinery, and the stimulating influence 
which it must have exerted on the industry of 
foreign nations admitting our produce, so as 
necessarily to raise in them the price of labour. 
These considerations, which seem to have 
never crossed our author’s mind, certainly 
deserve at least to be calmly weighed. It is of 
the greatest importance to decide whether we 
should believe, with Mr. Buxton, that the slave 
trade is a continually growing evil, of unlimited 
magnitude, swallowing up one quarter of the 
globe, and tainting another with unredeemable 
corruption ; or, on the other hand, should rather 
embrace the consolatory persuasion, that the 
recent increase of that detestable traffic proceeds 
from the transient influence of particular circum- 
stances, and is indeed closely connected with 
the establishment of that order of things which 
must eventually put an end to negro slavery. 
ho can doubt that La Plata, Chile, and 
Guayana, are destined to develope their resources 





more rapidly than the Brazilian empire? The 
increase of population in the American republics, 
where slavery is abolished, must inevitably 
depreciate slave labour in the adjoining countries 
which retain it. This effect will be manifest 
within half a century. Political interests, now 
supine, will then start up and take an active 
part in the decision of the question; the slave 
states will be jealously watched by their nearest 
ros ay and the office of suppressing the 
trade (if reduced profit be not a sufficient dis- 
couragement) will no longer devolve on Great 
Britain alone. This, we believe, to be the true 
state of the case. Slavery in America, however 
it may flourish for the moment, yet occupies a 
circumscribed area, which the more vigorous 
growth of a better economical system must in- 
evitably still further contract, till the noxious 
weed be at length wholly eradicated. 

The slave trade, nevertheless, must be ac- 
knowledged to be a crying evil, not to be endured. 
It is monstrous and shocking that the natural 
rights of a large portion of the human race 
should be systematically and brutally outraged 
for the sake of gain, and that civilized nations 
should continue to look on patiently at such 
iniquity. We do not believe with Mr. Buxton, 
that the slave trade, carried on by Europeans, is 
capable of lasting for ever, but we agree with 
him in thinking that the sooner it is suppressed 
the better. Thus disposed, we have eagerly 
perused his work entitled, ‘'The African Slave 
Trade, and its Remedy,’ and have felt grieved 
rather than disappointed on finding it extremely 
vague and unsatisfactory ; made up of painful 
statements and declamation, fit for anti-slavery 
agitation and nothing more; coloured by an 
amiable enthusiasm, but wholly deficient in the 
distinctness imparted by practical wisdom. 

If, to the question how is crime to be pre- 
vented, we were to reply that the mass of man- 
kind must be raised above indigence, and 
rescued from temptation, must be inspired with 
delicate and noble sentiments, and fully in- 
structed in moral obligations, it might be justly 
objected to us that we got rid of one problem by 
substituting for it another equally difficult of 
solution. Such an evasion of perplexity is 
certainly imputable to Mr. Buxton. He finds 
that treaties and coercive measures fail of sup- 
pressing the slave trade. He therefore says,— 

“ My object is the deliverance of Africa, by call- 
ing forth her own resources. We contemplate that 
her population, instead of being sold into foreign 
slavery, and of perishing by tens of thousands in the 
process of transportation, shall be employed in the 
tillage and the commerce which may be found at 
home. In order to do this, we must, Ist, impede and 
discourage the slave traffic ; 2nd, establish and encou- 
rage legitimate commerce; 3rd, promote and teach 
agriculture; 4th, impart moral and religious instruc- 
tion.” 

We beg to ask, how is all this to be effected ? 
Our author, himself, seems to be aware that his 
means are quite as remote as the end he aims at; 
and accordingly in his book entitled ‘The 
Remedy,’ he concludes “the chapter on “the 
specific steps to be taken,” with these words,— 

“To the question which has already been re- 
peatedly put to me, by those who have been moved 
to compassion by the sorrows of Africa, What shall 
we do? my answer is, join the African Institution 
which we are endeavouring to revive; and join the 
African Agricultural Institution, which we are about 
to establish.” 

So then the Remedy refers us for explanation 
to a certain Society, which Society, we venture 
to predict, will refer us back again to the Remedy. 
Prefixed to Mr. Buxton’s volume, is the ‘ Pro- 
spectus of the Society for the Extinction of the 
Slave Trade, and for the Civilization of Afri¢ ..’ 
This Prospectus we have carefully perused, ; ad 





find it characterized by the same absence of 
defined plan, the same vagueness of idea, and 
delusive mode of speaking as Mr. Buxton’s 
volume. It is painful to be obliged to censure 
those, who are doubtless actuated by the purest 
motives; but we cannot help comparing our 
author’s projects and prospectuses to the cloud 
which Neptune set before Achilles in order to 
rescue AEneas, and on which the Grecian hero, 
led away from the proper object of his pursuit, 
expended all his force. We must scatter the 
phantom Remedies before we can hope to seize 
the true one. Let us attend to the Horatian 
maxim, “ Prima virtus vitium fugere.” If it be 
not easy to say what we shall do, we can, at all 
events, determine what we shall not do. We 
shall not influence and agitate the public mind 
by means of dolorous speeches; we shall not 
form societies without any views matured, save 
that of gathering subscriptions; we shall not 
set in motion the machinery which carries with 
it cant and quackery; charlatanism, imposture, 
and selfish scheming. Public meetings are liable 
to be made subservient to the machinations of 
party, as our author may have observed on a 
recent occasion, when the great anti-ministerial 
leader thrust himself into a crowd of dissenters 
of all denominations, for the sake of paying a 
compliment (evidently preconcerted) to a per- 
sonage closely allied to the throne. Societies, 
again, serve only to give the sanction of respect- 
able names to the doings of a few, whose self- 
interest or vanity battens on a good subscription 
list. Our mistrust of societies is not at all di- 
minished by the study of the Prospectus of the 
Society for the Extinction of the Slave Trade, 
than which nothing can be more hollow and 
unmeaning. The writer of that Prospectus says, 

“It is expedient, therefore, to state the leading 
principles on which this Society is formed, and the 
measures intended to be pursued. It is the unani- 
mous opinion of this Society, that the only complete 
cure of all these evils (of the slave trade) is the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Africa. They do not 
believe that any less powerful remedy will entirely 
extinguish the present inducements to trade in 
human beings,” &c. 

Does not the writer of this know that the 
powerful remedy here alluded to has never 
operated on Europeans, who carried on the 
African slave trade for three centuries, and would 
universally be still carrying it on, if eminent 
— economists had not laboured to make 

nown the superiority of free labour? Does he 
venture to deny that the slave-trading subjects 
of her Catholic Majesty, and of her most Faith- 
ful Majesty, are Christians, aye, and devout 
Christians too? Or is he ignorant of the fact 
that Egypt and Nubia, and part of Northern 
Africa, were formerly Christian states, and at the 
same time slave states; and, moreover, that Chris- 
tianity has been established since the fourth cen- 
tury of our era in Abyssinia, where negro slavery 
has always existed and still exists? Christianity 
and religion in general, are little benefited by 
the zeal of those narrow-minded persons, who, 
ignorant of history, or incapable of learning from 
it, are evermore setting themselves up as inter- 
preters of providence, and pointing out the 
temporal effects of a dispensation solely intended 
for man’s spiritual welfare. 

From this promise of a complete cure, the 
prospectus goes on to the means, and tells us 
that “the Society has cordially co-operated with 
Mr. Buxton in inducing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to undertake an expedition to the River 
Niger.” It has often been matter of surprise 
to us that no speculator or jobber should have 
originated a company to be styled ‘A General 
Ofiicious and Universal Intermeddling Associa- 
tion.” Such an association, besides completely 


discharging the functions of not a few learned 
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bodies, would, if it once got ready access to the 
ministerial recesses in Downing Street, not only 
bear off half the praise of all popular proceed- 
ings, but might also intercept, now and then, 
some of the solid pudding of official noe 
But to return to the Prospectus; it thus proceeds: 

“It will be one of the first duties then of this 
Society, to watch over the proceedings of this expe- 
dition [to the Niger], to record its progress, and to 
digest and circulate the valuable information which 
it may be confidently expected to communicate.” 

The Society must be greatly at a loss for the 
proper object of its activity, when it pounces with 
pele st of expectation on the proceedings 
of the expedition about to be dispatched by 
government. We cannot understand why gentle- 
men should subscribe and pay salaries for the pur- 

of doing that which would be, at least, as well 
bone without such agency. Let the members 
of the Society plume themselves, if they please, 
on having co-operated in setting on foot the ex- 
dition, but we implore them not to touch the 
locuments resulting from it. The country will 
have to pay for that expedition, and the country 
will have a right to the information acquired by 
it, without any of those adulterations and su 
pressions which are to be apprehended from the 
petty policies that leaven the otherwise inert 
mass in even the most respectable societies. 

The Prospectus, while seeming to unfold its 
plans, goes on to observe, “the time may come 
when the knowledge and practice of the mighty 
powers of steam might contribute rapidly to pro- 
mote the improvement and prosperity of that 
country.” And again it says, “the use of the 

rinting press, if once established in Africa, will 
. amongst the most powerful auxiliaries in the 
dispersion of ignorance and the destruction of 
barbarism.” These truths would be as well 
known to all the world, and would be quite as 
operative, if the Society for the Civilization of 
Africa had never been called into existence. 

Mr. Buxton has been at some pains to express, 
not only in his book, but at Exeter Hall also, 
his conviction, that the civilization of Africa 
must be brought about by means of the mission- 
aries. If his scheme be based on missionary 
co-operation, then we have ample means of 
estimating its chance of success. Between two 
and three centuries ago every point of any im- 
portance round Africa was occupied by the 
Catholic missionaries. The Capuchins were in 
Congo, Loanda, Benin, and Warree; the Jesuits 
in Guinea, Monomotapa, and Abyssinia. Will 
Mr. Buxton tell the world what trace now re- 
mains of all their labours? They were Catholic 
missionaries, it is true ; but the monks and Jesuit 
fathers were better trained for the work of con- 
verting the heathen than Protestant mission- 
aries; and Mr. Buxton has too much candour to 
su that they failed of per t , be- 
ante clung to the old creed. Neither can 
it be well said that they never fairly made the 
experiment of establishing Christianity in Africa. 
They always reckoned their converts by thou- 
sands, and our author is too liberal to bisbelieve 
them only because they were Catholics. Their 
statements respecting the obstacles they encoun- 
tered, and their success in overcoming them, are, 
in all points, exactly like those which are now 
daily put forth by Protestant missionaries. But 
it may be urged that their popish absurdities 
excited disgust, and caused their final discomfi- 
ture. Alas! similar discomfiture has befallen, 
and similar disgust been excited, by those who 
preached the pure doctrines of the Protestant 
Church. The Jesuits were violently expelled 
nearly two centuries ago from Abyssinia and 
Monomotapa ; the very countries in which, ac- 
cording to their own accounts, they had been 
most favourably received ; and in like manner, 
in our own days, the Protestant missionaries 








have been driven out of Madagascar and 
Northern Abyssinia—countries in which all 
Europeans, not missionaries, are caressed and 
courted. Thus it appears, that there is no point 
more clearly established by history than this, 
viz., that Christian Missionaries gain no ground 
in Africa. There are one or two narrow locali- 
ties, near the Cape Colony, where, favoured by 
circymstances, they appear to have made an im- 
pression. But taking the whole continent into 
consideration, we are fully justified by the expe- 
rience of three centuries in affirming, that not 
one sincere and stedfast convert to Christianity 
is made for every ten thousand pounds sterling 
expended on missionaries, 

But our author likewise takes it for granted 
that he shall always have the co-operation of 
government in negotiating and making treaties 
with African chiefs. But how can he pretend 
to lead the government, if he himself be led by 
the missionaries? How can he feel authorized 
to mix up government with the patch-work appa- 
ratus of missionaries, societies, and public agita- 
tion, which he is endeavouring to put together? 
Is he ignorant of the discordance already mani- 
fest in his materials? or does he not know that 
missionaries (the Wesleyans) are now busily in- 
veighing against irresponsible governments, and 
preaching Colonial Parliaments in the Cape 
Colony ? 

It is singularly unfortunate that Mr. Buxton, 
in offering a new remedy for the slave trade, 
should have made it dependent on the old mis- 
sionary nostrum, the worthlessness of which has 
been so patiently and so widely proved. Setting 
out as the apostle of civilization, he has chosen 
the most sullen, self-willed, and intractable of 
comrades; one who always insists on his right 
to go first, and whose arrogance is nowise 
checked by repeated humiliations. The mis- 
sionary maxim—“ No civilization without con- 
version”—shows a stubborn rejection of indirect 
means, which is quite irreconcileable with the 
history of Christianity. ‘These remarks apply 
in all parts of the world, but to the quarter to 
which our author chiefly turns his attention they 
are peculiarly apposite. The high land in the in- 
terior of Guinea, from the banks of the Gambia 
round to Dahomy, is inhabited by an active, 
intelligent race, who, minor distinctions being 
omitted, may be all called Mandingoes, They 
are the chief merchants of Negroland, and are 
raised many degrees above savage life ; but they 
are zealous Sidinmeneinen In general, it may 
be briefly stated, that all the tribes of Negroland 
which have made any advance in industry or 
social habits are followers of Mohammed. These 
are the very people whose aid is required for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and with what 
arguments are they to be addressed? Oh! we 
think we hear Mr. Buxton exclaiming,—to make 
sure of them we will convert them. Convert 
them, indeed! If this be the remedy, the evils 
of the slave trade are likely to last some time 
longer. A missionary in Negroland attacking 
the faith of the Mandingoes, Fiilahs, &c. would 
probably fare no betfer than a Mohammedan 
who should attempt to preach his doctrines in 
the streets of London. 

This expedient seems quite hopeless. But, 
our author exclaims, “ Better to fall into a thou- 
sand errors in the detail, and to incur the ex- 
pense and mortification of the miscarriages they 
will cause, than to sit still and leave Africa to 
her woful fate. If nothing be done, Africa will 
be at the end of fifty or one hundred years what 
she now is,” &c. We confess that we dread the 
empirical system of “doing something,” where 
it may not be reasonably expected that the thing 
done will prove beneficial. We do not think so 
lightly as our author of the effects of repeated 
miscarriages, Having seen the most vigorous 
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and expensive efforts to suppress the slave trade 
prove abortive, we now grow anxious to get rid 
of our blind guides. And, although Africa may 
remain fifty or one hundred years as she now is, 
what of that? The African continent is no new 
discovery ; there are monuments of Egyptian 
civilization probably 4,000 years old. On the 
whole, it is Tifficult to determine whether Africa 
has advanced or receded in knowledge and hap- 
piness within the last 2,000 years. How vain 
and ridiculous is it then to imagine that so com- 
pact a mass of barbarism may, by doing a mys. 
terious “something,” be materially changed in 
fifty or one hundred years! But when it is 
proposed to effect this great change at the heels 
of the missionaries, who have been already 
labouring 300 years in Africa without gaining a 
foot of ground, it is manifest that the projector 
is so far no better than a visionary. 

But our author proposes to back his schemes 
of conversion and civilization by an Agricultural 
Company to cultivate the soil of Africa, This, 
indeed, may be styled a practical measure, if it 
be only found practicable. But how can an 
company set about cultivating lands to which 
they have no title? Or, if they make a title to 
the lands (and our author advises that their ter- 
ritories should be ample), does not this part of 
his scheme resolve itself into colonization, the 
idea of which he vehemently repudiates? As, 
however, he has been called upon to offer some 
explanation to his friends on this head, we shall 
abstain from criticizing him further, until we are 
sure that he understands himself. But it is to 
be observed that he allies trade with agriculture : 
“‘we must,” he says, “settle factories and send 
out trading ships :"—‘ we must commence pat- 
tern farms and establish factories, well supplied 
with European goods; in a word, we must use 
all the means that experience may point out for 
a profitable and successful employment of British 
skill and capital in the African continent.” .We 
leave it to those engaged in the African trade to 
decide what room there is for the profitable 
employment of capital here es but 
we cannot help thinking that the solidity of our 
author’s plans would have been much less liable 
to suspicion if he had said gg Sed pattern 
farms or new sources of profit. ere is no 
need of Benevolent Associations to teach the 
British merchant how to seek for gain: the 
field whereon he does not venture is only fit for 
visionary speculators. 

It will have been perceived that our objection 
to Mr. Buxton’s Remedy is simply this,—that 
he unwarrantably takes for granted the practi- 
cability of his means: he reminds us of the 
child who meditates catching birds by sprinkling 
salt on their tails. He says—take the Africans, 
put them in tutelage, make them devout Chris- 
tians, polished, industrious, commercial, and so 
forth,—and there is an end of the slave trade. 
Granted:—but, enough of these dreamy pro- 
jects. 

‘ An expedition, consisting of three steamers, 
is about to be dispatched by government to the 
Quorra, to collect information, throw discredit 
on the slave trade, and to establish a regulated 
commercial intercourse with the nations inhabit- 
ing the banks of that great river. This measure 
emanates from a wise and generous policy. A 
manufacturing country like Great Britain is 
deeply interested in the numbers, well-being, 
habits, and wants of every nation on the surface 
of the earth. But to explore effectively is often 
too onerous, and its fruits too distant, for in- 
dividual enterprise; in this case, the duty of 
making such researches as are likely to redound 
to the common benefit devolves on government. 
We hope that the expedition on ascending the 
Quorra, to look out for a proper seat for a factory, 
will fix its chief attention on that part of the 
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river which flows between Nifi and the country 
of Ako or Eyo. There are several islands just 
above Rabba which, if secure from inundation, 
would be admirably adapted to the proposed 
ject. The Nufangy, or people of Nifi, are 
Sllewed by all African authorities to be much 
superior in arts and industry to their neighbours, 
and indeed their large covered canoes alone 
almost entitle them to this praise. The most 
frequented road from Gonja (the country behind 
‘Ashantee) to the Quorra, or, in other words, the 
chief commercial route of Negroland, conducts to 
the part of the river here described. Both the 
character of the people and the long-established 
course of trade recommend Niifi as the point 
towards which our civilizing efforts ought to be 
first directed. Our limits will not allow us to 
set forth all the arguments which offer them- 
selves in favour of this assertion, but we cannot 
conceal our fears that the great slave markets, 
as Eboe, lower down the river, and certain geo- 
graphical problems of factitious interest higher 
up, may prove the Scylla and Charybdis, which 
will allure the expedition from its proper object, 
and prevent its establishing a friendly, active, 
and permanent intercourse with Negroland. 
Such an intercourse once established and letting 
in the moral influence of superior civilization, 
will go further perhaps towards communicating 
Christianity to Africa than if we were to begin 
with direct attacks on the manners and feelings 
of the people, or with prohibitions of dancing, 
singing, and plurality of wives. 

One object of the expedition, as our author 
informs us, is to negotiate with the native chiefs 
for the extinction of the slave trade. A little 
experience will demonstrate the practical diffi- 
culty of such negotiation.~ It will not be easy, 
especially at a distance from the coast, to show 
that the system of slavery, in general, is not 
involved in common condemnation with the 
foreign slave trade. But, it must be borne in 
mind, that African languages in general have no 
terms to distinguish between a slave and a ser- 
vant. To inveigh against slavery in Africa is 
to attack the inequality of ranks, and to aim at 
overturning the fabric of society as it is actually 
constituted. Without slavery in that country, 
the rich man could not enjoy his wealth nor the 
poor man participate in it. If hardships some- 
times attend it, these are regarded by the 
Africans like murders and treasons among Euro- 
peans, as casualties from which human society 
can never be quite exempt. But the complete 
abolition of slavery and substitution of free 
labour for it, is a revolution for which the African 
mird is nowise prepared; and the chiefs will 
probably listen with no less mistrust than sur- 
prise to those who seriously propound to them so 
strange a doctrine. ‘ 

Favourable as we are to the expedition in 

reparation, we see with alarm that its estimated 

t amounts to 65,000/. What likelihood is 
there that a measure so expensive will be per- 
severingly followed up, or that the fit of liberality 
which granted so large a sum will not be suc- 
ceeded by a fit of economy? It is natural that 
a civilized government, in attempting to open 
an intercourse with barbarians, should err by 
not adopting sufficiently humble means. It has 
been thought perhaps that three captains in the 
navy, with three cocked hats and feathers, and 
three pairs of epaulets, would make a great im- 
pression on the black rulers; but three letter 
carriers in their scarlet coats would doubtless 
appear still grander; and considering the nature 
of the service, as well as the expediency of per- 
severing in it, it is obviously of great importance 
to understand how it may be carried on with the 
humblest agents and least expensive equipment. 
It would > T eoryears now to think of pointin 
out the different points round Africa whic 





icularly invite inquiry; but we cannot for- 

ar expressing our hope that the expedition to 

the Quorra will thoroughly examine the Delta 

of that great river, in the view of ascertaining its 
chief navigable channels. 

In conclusion, we must repeat our belief, that 
if all restrictions were to-morrow removed from 
the slave trade, that wicked traffic would thereby 
acquire but a temporary prosperity : and that it 
must naturally cease within a century to be car- 
ried on across the Atlantic. In the meantime 
every attempt to explore and civilize Africa is 
entitled to encouragement, not so much on ac- 
count of the slave trade, which is not likely to 
be sensibly affected by such efforts, as for the 
sake of the general good, which must arise from 
a benevolent and enlightened activity. We 
must recollect, while deploring the wrongs of 
Africa, that her sons have been for ages carried 
across the ocean to supply the place of nations 
of red men exterminated, and that, if the tide of 
discovery and exploration, instead of rushing in 
the sixteenth century to India and the New 
World, had swept over Africa, there would now 
perhaps be but a miserable remnant of the negro 
race in existence. 





The Stage: both before and behind the Curtain, 
—from “ Observations taken on the spot.” By 
Alfred Bunn. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Lovp is the lament which comes from our 
empty theatres, and swells in indignant prose 
through the pages of our periodical journals, of 
the degraded state of Drama in England. 
She is maligned by the world of religionists— 
she is flouted by the fashionables, fatally inter- 
fered with by their late dinners and their taste 
for what is exotic in art—she is unsupported by 
the thinkers—unsacrificed to by the poets :—so 
runs the Jeremiade—to which let us add, she 
is exposed by her discarded servants: see the 
three dull volumes before us. 

Mr. Bunn's book, instead of bearing its pre- 
sent name, should have been entitled ‘ A defence 
of my Drury Lane Management, with a parti- 
cular notice of my Maid of Artois.’ To the 
former object its pages are earnestly and un- 
scrupulously devoted. His own words shall 
decide the worth of his evidence—* We are alla 
vain set of varlets, beyond a doubt; vanity is 
the main ingredient of our nature: and in a 
theatre every author thinks he writes best, every 
actor that he acts best, and every manager that 
he manages best.” ‘This premised, let us re- 
hearse Mr. Bunn’s separate claims, as stated by 
himself, and making up his whole character. 
By his own words, he is sanguine, fat, and 
forty-three,—according to Ducrow and Van Am- 
burgh, a liberal patron of the legitimate mena- 
gerie ; according to certain authors, tragedians, 
and critics, a gross and mercenary depreciator of 
the value of the dramatist and the dignity of 
the actor. He made ‘ Gustavus’ run a hundred 
nights by encouraging the peerage, nay, and the 
foreign ambassadors too, to figure on the stage 
in the masquerade scene ;—cutting out the music 
of the opera of the ‘ Jewess,’ he gave it in all 
the integrity of its pageantry, and with an extra 
torture scene, to the English musical public. He 

resented Malibran with a bracelet, and Charles 

Keen with a couple of silver vases, —he 

tempted the Queen on the stage to see the lions 

and tigers at their supper. He would have 
tempted Murphy to lecture on the weather, 
could the pair have agreed on terms. All these 
complacent reminiscences of energetic and con- 
sistent achievement are proved by elaborate de- 
tails of monies paid, negotiations undertaken, 
exactions yielded to, and caprices endured, most 
liberally interspersed with proper names, from 

“my young friend Georgiana Lady Lyndhurst” 

and Mrs. C. Gore, “ who has an overflow of 





talent and fascinating manners,” down to the 
arch-rider of Astley’s—the Sam Weller of the 
book. So much for Mr. Bunn’s earnestness : 
we have spoken of him as unscrupulous, and he 
is so. To the liberal use of names aforesaid, he 
adds not a few private letters, illustrating those 
transactions hitherto honourably regarded as 
secret and confidential. He shows how authors 
sell and managers buy—and how both parties 
compliment themselves; and yet, in spite of 
these objectionable disclosures, his book, instead 
of being thereby made piquant, is so heavy, that 
we have no fear of his example being followed, 
and of any other trade correspondences being 
brought to “ the light of common day” and New 
Burlington Street! The “ lamp-oil and orange- 
peel” anecdotes collected by Mr. Bunn are few 
in number, and not of the freshest quality: our 
readers shall have the best we can find. First, 
a few “Ellistoniana,” which help to fill up 
Charles Lamb's outline of that “joyousest of 
once embodied spirits,” who could solace his 
vanity in the days of his waning grandeur, by 
fancying the benches of his Surrey Theatre as 
quite an Opera pit.” 

“ Mr. Elliston had advertised for his benefit in the 
city of Worcester, an extraordinary display of fire- 
works, comets with tails, and fixed stars without them 
—lions ravenous, and boa constrictors gorged— 
squibs, crackers, wheels and whirligigs, were to be 
seen in all the glory of the pyrotechnical art. Whe- 
ther he had ever seriously contemplated their intro- 
duction, whether there was any difticulty in procuring 
them, or whether having assured himself, by their 
announcement, of a crowded auditory, this deponent 
sayeth not ; but, certes, they never ‘ made their ap- 
pearance on that stage.’ Mr. Elliston persuaded his 
landlord, a man much respected in Worcester, to 
issue his fiat against any such exhibition, as calcu- 
lated to vitiate his insurance, and to endanger the 
lives of the king’s subjects. The good easy man falling 
into the trap, went to the theatre with a party chiefly 
to hear the manager’s explanation; when to his 
horror and astonishment, Elliston placed the entire 
onus on his shoulders, and called on him by name to 
verify his assertion, from the box he was sitting in, at 
the same time lauding him highly for his prompti- 
tude and precaution. He wound up his address in a 
tone of peculiar conciliation and bombast, which no 
other mortal could adopt, with, ‘ Bur’—(as if at 
least he was going to give them all their money back 
again)—* Bur—Ladies and Gentlemen, I am happy 
to say, I have given directions to make up for any 
disappointment you may have experienced—Banp’ 
—(looking down and pointing his finger, with an 
assumption of great authority, to three wretched 
fiddlers in the orchestra)‘ Banp, play up Gop save 
tue Kinc—directly !’ The old tabbies thanked him 
for his attention to the state of their nerves, while 
the younger branches of their families were disposed 
to believe and acquiesce in the propriety of every 
word he had uttered. The ignorant applauded him 
for the specious manner in which he had accounted 
for the omission of the particular amusement they 
had come to see, and the knowing ones roared out- 
right at his ineffable impudence. The result was 
not merely exculpation, but enthusiastic approbation. 
There has been nothing like this since the days of 
Orpheus.” 

In the next, in conjunction with this pleasant 
impersonation of bombast, we have a notable 
illustration of that histrionic intelligence to which 
even a Shakspeare must submit for the inter- 
pretation of his conceptions :— 

“ Mr. Elliston was enacting the part of Rich- 
mond; and, having during the evening disobeyed 
the injunction which the King of Denmark lays down 
to his Queen, ‘ Gertrude, do not drink,’ he accosted 
Mr. Powell, who was personating Lord Stanley (for 
the safety of whose son Richmond is naturally 
anxious) Thus, on his entry after the issue of the 
battle :—Elliston (as Richmond). Your son, George 
Stanley, is he dead ?— Powell (as Lord Stanley). He 
is, my Lord, and safe in Leicester town !—Elliston (as 
Richmond). I mean,—ah !—is he missing ?—Powell 
(as Lord Stanley). He is, my Lord, and safe in 
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Leicester town! !—And it is but justice to the 
memory of this punctilious veteran, to say, that he 
would have made the same reply to any question 
which could, at that particular moment, have been 
put to him.” * * 

“ Mr. —— has thrust himself so repeatedly before 
the public with the same luckless result, that he is a 
fair subject for examination. His first appearance 
before a London audience was under the management 
of Elliston, in his pet character of Hamlet ; and owing 
to his disappointing the audience both by his per- 
formance and his non-performance, a young actor in 
the company, *yclept Hamblin, played the part for 
him—memorable only from the circumstance of El- 
liston calling that actor into the green-room, and ad- 
dressing him to this effect :—* Young man, you have 
not only pleased the public, but you have pleased 
me; and asa slight token of my regard and good 
wishes, I beg your acceptance of a small piece of 
plate!’ It was beyond any question a very small 
Piece, for it was a silver tooth-pick.” * * 

“These three h’s remind me of three others, by 
which the three popular comedians of their day, El- 
liston, C. Kemble, and Richard Jones, used to be 
distinguished. They were called the three H’s be- 
cause Elliston’s comedy was to be found in his heart, 
Charles Kemble’s in his head, and Jones’s in his 
heels ; and whoever has examined the joyousness of 
the one, the studied and artificial manner of the 
other, and the invariably bustling entrée of the latter, 
will admit the truth of their nomenclature.” 

We have called Ducrow the Sam Weller of 
Mr. Bunn’s tale; and yet a couple of pages 
would comprise all his contributions to the relief 
of a book alternately prosy and twaddling. The 
following morsels, however, are, after their 
kind, very racy :— 

“The second act of St. George and the Dragon 
opens with the celebration of the nuptials of the 
Emperor’s daughter—the ceremony of which is in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a neatherd, in great 
dismay, who announces the re-appearance of the 
scourge of Egypt (the Dragon) on the coast. Ducrow 
had told the supernumeraries to rush, on hearing the 
intelligence, to the feet of their Monarch, for advice 
—then to the Chancellor, to whom the Monarch 
was to refer them, and from him to the altar of their 
gods, then burning on the stage, as advised by the 
said Chancellor. He might as well have spoken as 
much Greek to them: they set off in a smart trot to 
one party, then to the other, without betraying the 
slightest indication of the alarm they were supposed 
to be suffering. Ducrow got into a positive fever, and 
acting it for them, exclaimed—‘ Look here, you 
fools! you should rush up to the King—that chap 
there—and say, “ Old fellow, the Dragon is come, 
and we're in a mess, and you must get us out of it.” 
The King says, “Go to Brougham”—then you all 
go up to Brougham ; and he says, “ What do I know 
about a Dragon ? Go to your gods”—and your gods 
is that lump of tow burning on that bit of timber 
there.” He accompanied all this with splendid pan- 
tomime action, and the effect was altogether 
perfect.” * * 

“ Ducrow once gave me a much more graphic de- 
scription of the finale of one of his seasons than I 
have the power of transcribing. ‘I don’t know how 
you find it,’ said he to me,‘ but as soon as I once 
announce the last few nights of the season, the beggars 
begin to show their airs. I went into the theatre 
tother night, and seeing a prime little roasting pig 
on a nice white napkin in the hall,I told ’em to take 
it up to Mrs. D. The fellow said it warn’t for 
me—’twas for Mr. Roberts.’ I naturally inquired 
who Mr. Roberts was, and Ducrow as naturally re- 
sag Why, he’s the chap as orders the corn, and 

*m the chap as pays for it; so he gets the pig, and 
I don’t. Then those carpenters sneak in of a morn- 
ing with their hands in their breeches pockets, dou- 
bled up as if they’d got the cholera, and at night 
they march out as upright as grenadiers, cause every 
one on ’em has got a deal plank at his back, up his 
coat. Then the supernumeraries carry out each a 
lump of coal in his hat, and, going round the corner, 
club their priggings together, and make the best part 
of a chaldron of it. As to the riders, they come into 
rehearsal mighty grand, ’cause they’ve had all the 
season a precious deal better salary than they were 








worth ; and at night they come in very drunk, from 

having had a good dinner for once in their lives ; 

and, forgetting that they may want to come back 

another year, they are as saucy as a bit of Billings- 
te.’ ” 

Of course, Mr. Bunn’s pages abound in notices 
of Malibran, and in allusions to her brilliant 
talent, not merely as a musician, but also as a 
woman. Nevertheless, beyond the bon-mot by 
which she characterized a useful actor of the 
Drury Lane corps, as “un hétel garni, dont 
Vappartement le plus élévé est ordinairement le 
plus mal meublé,” there is little here to justify 
her reputation. Her letters are more amusing 
from their bad English and droll spelling, than 
from their intrinsic sprightliness; while the 
freaks recorded of her, though sufficiently random 
and whimsical, want point and humour. The 
following is, perhaps, the best specimen we can 
find :— 

“T was leaving the theatre one evening, and going 
into Malibran’s room, I found her, after the perfor- 
mance of La Sonnambula, dressing for an evening 
concert. I remonstrated with her, pointed out the 
inroads she was making on her constitution, and 
urged her to send an excuse. She promised to do 
so; and in a belief she would keep that promise, I 
bade her good night, and drove home to Brompton. 
I was reading in bed about half an hour after the 
midnight chime, when the bell of the outer gate was 
rung violently, and, on its being answered, I heard a 
voice say,‘ Tell Mr. Bunn not to get up—I am only 
come for a little fresh air in his garden.’ I dressed, 
and found in one of the walks Madame Malibran, 
Monsieur de Beriot, and Monsieur Thalberg, from 
whom I learnt that, despite all my injunctions, she 
had been to two concerts, gone home afterwards to 
undress and dress, and had taken a fancy to this 
slight country trip at such an extraordinary hour. I 
had supper laid under a huge walnut tree which over- 
shadowed the entire southern aspect of the house; 
and beneath its umbrage some viands, especially 
aided by a favourite beverage of hers—home-brewed 
beer —and (don’t start readers!) on1ons—for, as 
Swift says, 

This is every cook's opinion— 

No sav’ry dish without an ONION. 
So said she, and proved it too by pulling them fresh 
from their beds, and, thus humbly entertained, she 
seemed to be as happy as possible. She warbled, as 
late as three into the morning, some of her most en- 
chanting strains, and wound up by saying, *‘ Now I 
have had my supper, I will go and steal my break- 
fast ;’ and, running into the hen-house, emptied every 
nest, and started off to town.” 

An anecdote of Sheridan has, possibly, not 
appeared elsewhere: it is, however, only one 
among the thousand :— 

“Mr. Robert Mitchell, who supplied Sheridan 
with coals, had a heavy demand against him, long 
outstanding, and for which he was bent upon waiting 
no longer. Mr. Dunn, therefore, finding remon- 
strance useless, undertook to pilot the coal-merchant 
to Sheridan’s residence in Hertford Street, and to 
usher him into the manager’s presence. Mitchell 
attacked Sheridan mercilessly, accused him of having 
treated him shamefully, and swore he would not 
leave the house without the whole of his money. 
As the amount was several hundred pounds, and 
Sheridan had not as many shillings, compliance was 
more easily demanded than obtained, and it was con- 
sequently necessary to resort to stratagem—with 
what success, this dialogue will determine. Sheridan. 
—‘ True, my dear Bob, true all you say—I’m really 
very sorry, but I say, Bob, you don’t want it att to- 
day, hey? won’t a part do?’ Mitchell_—‘ No, sir, it 
won't—J will have it all—J must—I darn’t go home 
without every farthing of it. My wife is distracted, 
my house is beset with creditors, ruin is staring me 
in the face, and by G—TI will not leave this room 
without my money.’ Sheridan. Come, come, Bob, 
you're rather too hard upon me—to be sure, you 
have drawn a distressing picture, and Iam much 
concerned by it—wouldn’t half do to-day, and a bill 
for the remainder—hey, Bob?’ Mitchell_t Not a 
farthing less than my whole bill, Mr. Sheridan ; as I 
said before—I dare not show my face at home without 
it.” Sheridan (pausing, and then apparently much 





moved).—‘ Then would to heaven I could assist you ! 
I cannot—but (and here he took a deep dip inio his 
pocket,) one thing I can, I will, I ought to do 
there, (taking Mitchell's hand, shaking it, and putting 
something in it,) there—never let it be said, that 
while Sheridan had a guinea in his pocket, he refused 
it to his friend Bob Mitchell.’ Sheridan seemed agi. 
tated, Mitchell stood aghast for a minute or two, 
then carefully tucked up the guinea in a corner of 
his leather breeches pocket, forgot his wrongs, and, 
with the familiar expression of ‘ Bob’ ringing in his 
ears, he bolted out of the house, and to the latest 
hour of his life was, in an occasional moment of en. 
thusiasm, fond of displaying ‘ the last guinea his friend 
Sheridan had in the world! !? This is perhaps the 
greatest feat Sheridan ever did, except when he sof- 
tened an attorney.” 

Here, too, is a new letter from Mathews, re- 
specting a Dublin engagement, which is illus- 
trative, and worth extracting :— 

“ Dear Bunn,—If you have not heard of what I 
have said on the subject of acting in Dublin, there is 
nothing surprising in your offering an engagement ; 
if you have, you must have a contempt for me, and 
my consistency. Perhaps you have heard of my 
oath relative to that subject—perhaps tp have 
heard of Liston’s (‘twas a joint oath)—and exclaim, 
‘ Dicers’ oaths,’ and should we break our oaths again 
exclaim, ‘ at actors’ perjuries Bunn laughs.’ I shall 
not attempt to influence Liston, nor remind him, a la 
Lady Macbeth,‘ had 1 so sworn’—but not the persuasive 
pen of A. Bunn, nor reward, nor the greatest terms 
ever offered to mortal actor, shall ever induce me to 
present myself again to a Dublin audience. This I 
have invariably said, whenever I have been solicited 
to visit the country ; and therefore the offer being 
treated with contempt cannot apply personally to 
you. I shall not trouble you with my various reasons 
for this determination ; but I never liked Ireland,— 
Ireland never liked or understood me. I do not hate 
them for this, but I thdroughly hate them for their 
want of appreciation of Liston. We acted there 
together often—not the last engagement. They 
would not smile at him—they broke his heart; and 
he is a mean hound if he allows them to annoy him 
again. Never more shall they insult me. Remem- 
ber Tonson—‘ Off, off—Talbot, Talbot’'—the cut- 
throat, malignant, doubly-distilled essense of all 
vulgarity in the shape of slang still rings in my 
ears. They hooted me from their stage; and but 
for Abbott’s sake I had left with the gratification of 
expressing my contempt for an audience who could 
calmly ‘ gape on,’ and see a hired party of College 
and other ruffians drive a London actor from the 
Dublin stage unheard, untried, for the crime of 
having selected for his opening part a character that 
had been acted by one of their own favourites, Pray 
observe, I was hooted before I had delivered one 
line of the author. If ever I forget, or forgive it, 
may—but I have sworn. Now in a commercial 
point of view. A few people who would not pay— 
* theatrical varlets,’ have lied to you, as they did to 
poor Abbott, whom they ruined, that I should bring 
youmoney. They lie! they lie! I never brought 
money in Dublin. I can prove it to you. They 
have a habit of exaggerating—they cannot help it. 
One of the fools who would have told me that his 
father’s present house was only a wing of the one he 
intended to build, actually had the audacity to say 
to me, ‘sure you done iligantly the last time you 
were in Dublin?’ Very,said I. I received six shil- 
lings for my share of the house the first night, and 
not a farthing for the second and third. I played 
several nights for nothing, and in nine nights, includ- 
ing the benefit, received 130/—went across the 
water to a civilized country, and in one night at 
Liverpool I cleared—200/.!!! fact, ‘alone I did it.’ 
Can it be endured with patience, then, that I should 
meet Pat after Pat, to swear to me I am always suc- 
cessful? You believe them: they deceive you— 
they deceive themselves, I Never brought money in 
Dublin—Braham did—Kean has—Vestris—not me 
—Stephens, not I—I never (by G—d) played to 
one Fux house in Dublin, but once, in Crow Street; 
and then they knocked down the door-keepers, and 
got in for nothing, 2892. wasreturned for the great- 
est number of people ever collected in the building, 
so Jones said. Therefore do not lament me, or 
Liston, who would have got less than me, had he not 
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secured 102. per night certain. Console yourself, 
Bunny, and believe me when I say that in paying 
us you would have been a loser ; and believe me also 
when I say I never will act in Dublin again as long 
asllive. Thine, my dear Bunny, very truly, 

“C. Matuews.” 

A few scattered anecdotes may be strung to- 
gether :— 

“On the occasion of the late King’s visit, Mr. 
Liston and myself were conversing in the ante-room 
of the Royal box, with a nobleman attached to the 
Household, when one of the pages, passing by, and 
not seeing his lordship, slapped the comedian on the 
back, ejaculating, ‘D°’ye think you'll make him 
laugh to-night? He was devilish stupid at dinner!’ 
I cannot now determine which created the greatest 
roar, the face of Mr. Liston, or that of the lacquey, 
on perceiving the noble lord, before whom he had 
so committed himeelf, respecting his illustrious 
master. * * 

“The pride of some people differs from that of 
others. I was passing through Jermyn Street late 
one evening, and seeing Kenney at the corner of St. 
James’s Church, swinging about in a nervous sort of 
manner, I inquired the cause of his being there at 
such an hour.—He replied, ‘I have been to the St. 
James's Theatre, and do you know I really thought 
Braham was a much prouder man than I find him 
to be.” On asking him why, he answered, ‘ I was in 
the green-room, and hearing Braham say, as he en- 
tered, I am really proud of my pit to-night, I went 
and counted it, and there were but seventeen people 
mzre © 

“A humorous friend of mine, seeing a parcel 
lying on the table in the entrance-hall of the theatre, 
one side of which, from its having travelled to town 
by the side of some game, was smeared with blood, 
observed, ‘That parcel contains a manuscript tra- 
gedy.’ And on being asked why, replied, ‘ Because 
the fifth act is peeping out at one corner of it.’ * * 

“ People should be very cautious how they give an 
opinion. I was talking in the box-office of Drury 
Lane Theatre some years ago with Charles Wright, 
when he had charge of it; and happening, in the 
course of conversation, to point out a passage in Don 
Juan, and to express a doubt that any champagne in 
his store could come up to this description, he sent 
me a dozen of superb wine in the course of the day, 
begging me to give a candid opinion of its quality, 
and thanking me for such a puff; and, to my amaze- 
ment, I read in all the next morning’s papers— 

Lord Byron's opinion of Charles Wright's Champagne! ! 

And the small ripple spilt upon the beach 

Scarcely o’erpassed the CREAM OF your CHAMPAGNE.” 

“Poor Wynne, a fiddler once in my com- 
pany, on whose eccentricities Mathews based many 
of his most amusing studies of character, having 
gone to market to lay in provision for the week, 
purchased, amongst other articles, a bullock’s tongue, 
and brought it home dangling on the edge of his 
basket, to astonish and delight the partner of his 
table. But the tongue had met in the way, it would 
seem, with a lapsus lingua, for it was nowhere to be 
found. Off the poor scraper started, and, being 
nearly blind, ran against every person and thing he 
met. His first sally was against a huge cart-horse, 
the stump of whose docked tail nearly blinded what 
little sight Wynne had left; he stood bowing and 
apeiogising, and obtaining no answer, he consoled 
himself by moving on and exclaiming, sotto voce,‘ No 
gentleman, that’s pretty clear, or you would have 
said something.’ Rushing on then into the market, 
he learned from a little boy that he had seen a dog 
run away with the unfortunate tongue. The poor 
man became half frantic, and, in the wildness of his 
wanderings, nearly upset every person whom he 
chanced to encounter, till, coming in full contact 
with a colossal gamekeeper, poor Wynne spun back 
a yard or two, and, under the rebound from his body, 
he recovered himself by respectfully saying, ‘I beg 
you ten thousand pardons, I’m sure, sir,—but do you 
happen to have seen a dog with a tongue in his 
mouth?’ The unfeeling fellow, not knowing the 
cause of the inquiry, and supposing the querist to be 
joking, coolly answered, ‘ You d—d old fool, did you 
ever see a dog without a tongue in his mouth !’” 

These gleanings leave Mr. Bunn’s book very 
bare of matter likely to amuse the general 
reader. In truth, neither as a piece of adyo- 





cacy, nor as a collection of theatrical ana, does it 
deserve a wide circulation. It is of a bad kind, 
and it is badly executed. 








THE OPERATIVES OF FRANCE. 

A View of the Physical and Moral Condition of 
the Operatives employed in the Manufactures 
of Cotton, Wool, and Silk. By Dr. Villermé. 
Published under the sanction of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science—[ Tableau de 
UVEtat Physique et Moral, §c.) Paris, Re- 
nouard; London, Dulau. 

Dr. Villermé was appointed by the Academy to 
conduct an inquiry into the physical and moral 
condition of the working classes in France, and 
all the facilities which the government or its 
agents could afford were placed at his disposal. 
The heads of manufactories allowed him not only 
to visit their several establishments, but to in- 
spect their account-books and examine minutely 
the rate of wages for several years back. But 
these official documents served only to stimulate 
his zeal: in order to determine the condition of 
the operatives more exactly, he virtually became 
an operative himself; disguising his social posi- 
tion, which might have awakened suspicion, he 
became the companion of the workmen in the 
factories, their guest at their homes, and their 
associate in their various recreations. His cha- 
racter for benevolence, integrity, and talent, has 
been long known, and it gives a sanction to the 
interesting details which Fis zeal and industry 
have collected, 

We have at different times described the pro- 
cesses used in the textile manufactures of Great 
Britain, and examined the probable effect of each 
on the health of the workmen, (see ‘ Cotton 
Manufacture,’ Atheneum, No. 382—‘ Woollen 
Manufactures,’ No. 401, &c.); and as the me- 
chanical contrivances are now nearly the same 
all over the world, we need not repeat our de- 
scription. We shall, therefore, commence with 
the examination of the physical condition of the 
operatives, noticing some of the causes of the 
complaints which they most frequently make, 
and the reasonableness of the dissatisfaction of 
which such complaints are evidence. 

Dr. Villermé justly remarks that, in such an 
examination, it is necessary to make some refer- 
ence to the condition of the labouring classes in 
past times. In 1698, the year after the Peace 
of Ryswick, Marshal de Vauban, in the preface 
to his Projet d'une dixme Royale, calculated on 
what appears tolerably correct data,} that one- 
tenth of the inhabitants of France had no means 
of support but mendicancy,—that five-tenths, or 
one-half of the entire population, could give no 
relief to the distressed, because they were them- 
selves on the verge of beggary,—and that, out 
of the remaining four-tenths, three were so en- 
cumbered with debts and law-suits as not to be 
far distant from bankruptcy; so that there re- 
mained but one-tenth, including nobility, gentry, 
clergy, and persons in the employment of govern- 
ment who could be fairly called above want; and 
even of these he averred that few could be said 
to be in perfectly easy circumstances. In 1778 
Moheav averred that though the comforts of the 
French population had greatly increased within 
the preceding half century, they were still very 
limited, and below the average of neighbouring 
states. Ten years afterwards, Arthur Young 
declared that the condition of the French pea- 
sants and labourers was far below the condition 
of the same classes in England. Dr. Villermé 
found that the aged of every class confessed that 
the general average of comforts had been in- 
creased since the Revolution, and also that mur- 
murings had increased, though not in the same 


t+ The valuable collection of documents relating to the 
condition of France under Louis XIV., in the library of the 
Statistical Society, prove that great pains were taken to 
obtain accurate statistical returns. 








proportion. He accounts for this phenomenon 
in a few pregnant words :— 

Riches and their advantages are with us, less than 
ever, the exclusive privilege of a single class; every- 
body may now aspire to them; and, for this very 
reason, the unsuccessful regard themselves as more 
wretched than before, though their condition is really 
better. 

In examining the condition of the operatives, 
the first consideration is their place of abode. 
Notwithstanding the abominations of lodging- 
houses, with three, four, and even five families 
eating, drinking, and sleeping in a single room, 
Dr. Villermé prefers them to the hovels of former 
days, which had neither windows nor furniture, 
and where the doors discharged the double duty 
of letting in the light and letting out the smoke. 
He avers, however, that a very perceptible im- 
provement, both in the conveniencies and furni- 
ture of lodgings, has taken place within the last 
quarter of a century; and that the filthy haunts 
of back streets are rarely occupied, save by those 
whom misconduct and immorality induce to seek 
the protection of secrecy. ‘This separation of the 
good and bad into distinct quarters is particularly 
remarkable at Lille, and we have found it existing 
to some extent in Manchester and Salford. The 
improvement of dwellings is, however, rendered 
difficult by a circumstance which Dr. Villermé 
has not taken into consideration—the vast in- 
crease in the value of land consequent on the 
establishment of manufactories. The expense of 
widening a single street in Manchester would be 
enormous, and the erection of small houses on 
space bearing so high a value would be a ruinous 
speculation. In the large manufactories at Hyde, 
Mr. Ashton has taken care that every family of 
the operatives shall have a separate cottage, 
garden, and offices; but he commenced the 
system forty years ago: had he delayed until 
now, he would probably have found its esta- 
blishment impracticable. An experiment has 
been tried in the large manufactories at Lowell 
in North America, which, with some modifica- 
tions, would, we think, succeed in this country. 
Barracks and boarding-houses have been erected 
by several companies for the use of their opera- 
tives, and they have fixed the rate of rent so as 
to give a return of only four per cent. on the 
capital invested. By letting the suites of apart- 
ments at this moderate price, they acquire a right 
of fixing certain conditions of occupancy, so as 
to maintain order and decency in each establish- 
ment. The young females who lodge in the 
Boarding House established by the Lawrence 
Corporation, are liable to immediate ejectment 
if their rooms are untidy, their meals irregular, 
their conduct in any way disorderly, or even if 
they are negligent in attending divine service. 
Mr. Chevalier declares that, in consequence of 
these rules the morals of the factory operatives 
at Lowell would challenge comparison with 
those of the most highly favoured community. 

Dr. Villermé is of opinion that food has im- 
proved among the labouring population in a 
more rapid proportion than dwellings. He rests 
his argument chiefly on the greater proportion 
of the more nutritive cerealia used in France, 
and the increasing substitution of wheat for rye 
and barley. But his documents are obviously 
too scanty to afford certain conclusions; and, 
besides, he has passed lightly over the most 
important point—the increasing use of the po- 
tatue, which is less nutritive than any of the 
cerealia. He insists very strongly on the impor- 
tance of a supply of meat and cheese to the 
workmen; citing, as a proof, the experiment 
made at Charenton, near Paris. The proprietors 
of a foundry established there found that the 
French did not do anything like the same quan- 
tity of work as the English ; with some difficulty 
they induced the Frenchmen in their employ- 
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ment to use the same quantities of solid food as 
the Englishmen, and, when they did so, their 
inferiority disappeared. 

A similar experiment was tried at ‘La Mai- 
son Centrale de Detention,” an account of 
which has been given by the late Parent Ducha- 
telet. The rations of the prisoners employed in 
polishing glass were increased, and meat allowed 
more frequently, and it was found that the addi- 
tional work done more than compensated for the 
increased expenditure. We have not the means 
of determining with accuracy the statistics of 
food in England, but our inquiries have led us 
to the belief, that, within the last two or three 
years, the aliment of the operatives in the manu- 
facturing districts has sensibly diminished, both 
in quantity and quality: the butchers unani- 
mously declare that there is not the same demand 
for small joints ; and the bacon and butter shops 
exhibit a decline in business. 

The money-rate of wages obviously affords no 
standard of comparison for the absolute condi- 
tion of labourers in different countries : in order 
to justify any inference, it should be viewed in 
relation both to the average prices of provisions, 
and the general habits of each population. But 
the consideration of wages leads to some very 
important results, palm. to all manufacturing 
communities, which are thus stated by Dr. 
Villermé :— 


1. Wages increase at first rapidly, and then slowly, until 
the operative reaches his thirtieth year. 

2. After the age of thirty-five, or forty, the amount of earn- 
ings is diminished, but in a ratio much slower than the 
increase. 

3. Up to the age of fifteen or sixteen there is very little dif- 
ference between the wages for the two sexes. 

4. Thenceforward the wages of females are far inferior to 
those of males. 

5. After the age of twenty, a woman’s earnings rarely ex- 
ceed half those of a man. 


A little consideration will show that the rate 
of wages is not of so much importance as per- 
manence, nor cheapness of food as fixed prices. 
In both cases fluctuation is the great evil. 
Labour and expenditure, even when they meet 
on disadvantageous terms, have a tendency to 
find or to make their level, and to this standard 
the habits of the operative accommodate them- 
selves; but every disturbance of the balance 
overthrows his entire system, and imposes on him 
the necessity of making new arrangements under 
circumstances for which experience furnishes no 

uide. 

. A commercial crisis strikes first and heaviest 
on those who are the least prepared to meet it— 
that is, on the poorest classes of the operatives. 
It is obvious that a proportionate reduction of 
wages is a measure very unequal in its pressure: 
take one-fifth from the man earning 5s. a day, 
and from the man earning 1s. a day ; the former 
only loses some comforts, while the latter is 
reduced to absolute destitution. But reductions 
have not even the fairness of proportion: when 
mills work half-time, or when their operations 
are suspended for a season, masters generally 
endeavour to find employment for their more 
skilful operatives, in on to secure their services 
for better times. It is on the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water that the calamity 
comes; and as in the best days they only earn 
a bare sufficiency for support, reduction is to 
them another name for ruin. The same obser- 
vation is applicable to an increase in the price 
of provisions; it falls in its worst severity on 
those who have the lowest rate of wages. The 
difference of 1d. or 2d. in the price of a loaf will 
not be a great deal to a man who is earning 31. 
or 4/. per week, but to one who does not gain 
double that number of shillings, it becomes a 
partial prohibition of necessary food. 

Dress and lodgings are the next portions of 
an operative’s expenditure: on the former no 
remark need be made; but lodgings inflict pecu- 
liar hardship on the operative, for they are out 





of all proportion to wages. The operative is 
pellet x a weekly tenant, and if he reside in 
furnished lodgings, which is too often the case, 
he pays an exorbitant rate for this accommoda- 
tion. The operatives at Hyde are accustomed 
to the system of separate cottages ; many of them 
have considerable sums in the bank, and in their 
dwellings are to be found books, pictures, and 
instruments of music; none of which are ever 
seen+in the lodging-houses of Manchester. 

In France, and in some parts of England, it 
has been found that a high rate of wages is by 
no means a guarantee for morality. One obvious 
cause is, that the course of legislation has dimi- 
nished the number of objects within the reach 
of moderate ambition. An Englishman’s first 
desire is to have a house of his own, but the legal 
expenses on the transfer of a small freehold 
nearly equals the purchase-money. A very large 
a ortion of the operatives at Hyde are free- 

olders; but Mr. Ashton has found that the re- 
luctance to pay legal charges, for purposes which 
the operatives can scarcely comprehend, prevents 
many from giving that security for their conduct 
as citizens, which always results from investment 
in the soil. 

Intoxication, according to Dr. Villermé, is a 
consequence of external circumstances, rather 
than an original vice. The love of excitement 
is innate in man, and if he cannot have innocent 
recreation, he will seek guilty indulgence. It 
is, therefore, impossible to check the evil by 
restrictive laws; and while Temperance Societies 


confine themselves to exacting pledges, they | 


only demand promises that must be broken. 
Profligacy of morals is a common reproach 
against manufacturing districts, and assuredly a 
better school of corruption does not exist than 
an ill-managed factory. But such a factory 
would soon prove unprofitable, and therefore the 
evil soon forces attention to the remedy. Im- 
morality has been sensibly abated wherever 
attention is paid to the physical arrangements of 
the factory: ventilation, light, and cleanliness 
have been found great promoters of virtue. Dr. 
Villermé describes dens on the continent, worse 
than the worst that ever existed in England; but 
the details are too repulsive to be quoted. It is 
the obvious duty of the manufacturer to provide 
every requisite for the maintenance of propriety 
and decency ; luckily it is not less obviously his 
interest, and earnest attention is paid to this point 
in the erection of every new miil, and the repairs 
of every old one. At present, vice is fed chiefly by 
the lodging-house system, and there is little rea- 
son to dread contamination in an English mill. 
The treatment of factory children has excited 
as much attention in France as in England, and 
in both countries the question has been discussed 
with unnecessary warmth. A very little con- 
sideration will suffice to show that the state of 
things described in Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ Factory 
Boy,’ or, as the publisher and its few readers 
call it, the Unsatis-factory Boy, never could 
have existed. Cruelty is a very expensive in- 
dulgence; manufacturers systematically over- 
working and ill-treating the factory children 
would be realizing the fable of the Boy and the 
Goose that laid Golden Eggs. Besides, the fathers, 
the mothers, and the brethren of the children 
witness their treatment, and people will not 
have the courage to be tyrants when they have 
millions of property at the mercy of the ashes of 
a tobacco-pipe. So persuaded are the French 
manufacturers of this truth, that they have them- 
selves petitioned for a Factory Bill similar to 
ours, and there are not twenty manufacturers in 
England who would now wish to see the chil- 
dren deprived of legislative protection. They 
are perhaps a little vexed at the protection not 
extending beyond factories; when children are 
sent to work in the mines until they are old 





enough for the factory, they doubt the ameliora- 
tion of their lot,—and so do we. 

Althongh we find no traces of the Truck 
system in France, we find examples of an equally 
pernicious practice,—advances on credit to the 
workman from his employer. The operatives 
are thus reduced to the condition of slaves ; they 
dare not object to any imposition, for fear the 
employer should demand immediate payment. 

Passing over the questions connected with 
education, savings’ banks, and benefit societies, 
we come to the important consideration of the 
health of the operatives,—a subject which, un- 
fortunately, has been discussed with figures of 
speech instead of figures of arithmetic. It is 
said that the operatives are confined in rooms 
from which air is carefully excluded, and that 
the tainted atmosphere is further aggravated by 
a high temperature. Taking the most unfavour- 
able instance of a spinning or weaving room, we 
find that the lowest allowance of room for sixty 
e088 is two hundred feet in length, forty in 

readth, and ten in height; that is, each in- 
dividual has a greater space than Goldsmith's 


rogm— 

——in which we all dine, 

A chair-lumbered closet, just twelve feet by nine, 

for each has rather more than thirteen feet in 
length by ten in breadth and height; though 
the windows are not opened, most of them are 
supplied with ventilators, the movement of the 
machinery keeps the air in constant circulation, 
and the atmosphere is renewed every time the 
door is paar Now, hand-loom weavers who 
work at home have nothing like the same supply 
of air, and therefore, so far as ventilation and 
atmosphere are concerned, the factory system 
has the superiority, while in cleanliness it would 
be ridiculous to institute a comparison. 

Dr. Villermé mentions that one class of the 
operatives is exposed to a disease called the 
cotton-consumption ; these are the persons en- 
gaged in batting, that is, cleaning the cotton by 
beating it with rattans; the dust and the woolly 

articles which fly about are inhaled into the 
ungs, and lay the foundation of pulmonary 
complaints. But batting is now for the most 
= performed by machinery, and the dust, &c., 
eing enclosed in boxes, does not taint the air ; 
manual labour is only used in preparing the 
cotton for spinning very fine articles, and even 
for this purpose it has been found practicable to 
apply machinery. The high temperature in the 
rooms for the spinning very fine cotton is pro- 
bably unwholesome, though the operatives as- 
sured us that the heat produced no inconve- 
nience. But we can scarcely believe that a 
temperature ranging between 70 and 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and, in some particular processes, 
exceeding 90 degrees, could be long endured 
with impunity. The French physicians unani- 
mously assert that this temperature creates a 
tendency to catarrh, erysipelas, and inflamma- 
tion ; most of the English medical men, whom 
we consulted, however, were of opinion that 
these diseases resulted from the recklessness 
with which the operatives, on quitting these 
warm rooms, expose themselves to the cold ; and 
averred that those who took care to cool them- 
selves gradually suffered but little inconveni- 
ence. 

An operation recently introduced appears to 
us more likely to injure health than any of the 
processes usually condemned as insalubrious ; 
this is gassing, or causing fine thread to pass 
through a flame of gas, for the purpose of burn- 
ing off any unevenness. ‘The ashes of the parts 
burned away form a light and almost impalpa- 
ble dust, which the slightest breath would set in 
motion, and this, added to the flame of more 
than a hundred jets of gas, in a single room, 
however airy, must, we think, be injurious, The 
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rs, however, denied this; draughts of air, 

y said, were prevented by means of double 
doors, and cautious manipulation hindered the 
dust from flying about: they showed us also 
that by ordinary care the escape of unconsumed 

was rendered impossible. On the whole, 
we are disposed to believe that, as every trade 
and profession has diseases peculiar to itself, the 
cotton manufacture is exposed to peculiar incon- 
veniencies, but that these do not exceed the or- 
dinary average of working life. 

In the woollen manufacture, the operatives 
have not to contend against the dust of batting 
or the high temperature of fine-spinning, but the 
dyers, washers, and fullers, from working so 
much in water, would seem to be exposed to 

uliar diseases. There is no doubt, however, 
that the fullers are generally the most robust 
among the operatives, but, as Dr. Villermé 
justly remarks, this must be attributed, not to 
the nature of their employment, but to the 
selection of the strongest men for performing 
such work. 

In the silk manufacture, the very first step of 
the process, winding the silk from the cocoons, 
is decidedly injurious. An unfortunate woman, 
seated, in the heat of autumn, by a pot of boil-+ 
ing water, and exposed to the infectious exhala- 
tions from the chrysalides, is assuredly liable to 
peculiar disease. This operation, however, is 
scarcely known in England. 

When thefirst Factory Commission was issued, 
Mr. Cowell compared the factory children with 
those engaged in agriculture in the three me mee 
of height, weight, and force tested by the dyna- 
mometer; he found that the difference was 
scarcely appreciable; but, on the other hand, 
Dr. Villermé asserts that in the manufacturing 
districts of France a far greater proportion of 
persons is exempted from the conscription for 
want of the legal stature than in the agricultural. 
His statistics, however, on this point are con- 
fessedly imperfect. 

Injuries by accident, and especially by con- 
tact with machinery, have become very rare in 
France and England. ‘The most dangerous parts 
of the engine work are now enclosed in cases, 
and nothing but extreme negligence can expose 
the workman to danger. Among eleven hun- 
dred operatives employed by Mr. Ashton, of 
Hyde, there has been only one accident fatal to 
life or limb in the space of twenty years. We 
too often find the blame of carelessness and in- 
toxication thrown upon machinery. 

Dr. Villermé concludes that manufactures are 
not, on the whole, more unhealthy than agricul- 
ture ; but he considers that they expose men to 
greater temptations of vicious indulgence; and 
that the main sources of temptation are the want 
of a home and the want of innocent recreations. 

Our author’s chapters on the economy of 
machinery and manufactures are in substance 
the same as Mr. Babbage’s well-known treatise, 
but he devotes an entire section to refuting one 
of the visions of Socialism, the possibility of the 
operatives forming an industrial establishment 
of their own, and thus obtaining a share of the 
profits, in addition to their wages. He finally 
discusses the provisions which ought to be intro- 
duced into a legislative measure for the regula- 
tion of factories, and in the outset he reprobates 
any attempt to limit the age when children may 
be employed, though he thinks that the nature 
and amount of the labour might be beneficially 
regulated. He says, that the small sum earned 
by a child is really a great matter to struggling 
parents; and he avers that the children them- 
selves are safer in the factories than they would 
be in the streets. It is frequently forgotten in the 
discussion of this question, that both parents are 
absent from home allday, and consequently thatif 





the children are not in the factory they are aban- 





doned to ch He doubts the expediency of 
compelling a manufacturer to keep a school for 
the use of his juvenile operatives; he would 
rather compel them to contribute to a school 
kept by the government. Ina crowded factory 
it will not be easy to spare a room fit for a 
school, still less will it be easy to give a space 
for play-ground and physical education. He 
deems that regulations and restrictions have a 
tendency to become vexatious in their details, 
and that legislators are too apt to imitate the 
factory inspector, who, having found a child 
below the legal age concealed in a sack in the 
spinning-room, applied to the Home Secretary 
to have clauses introduced into the bill, prohibit- 
ing the hiding of children in sacks, and the 
bringing of sacks into the spinning-room! 

On a comparison of past with present times, 
Dr. Villermé concludes that manufactures have 
been beneficial to the working population; but 
that, as every change of society brings evil as 
well as good, so every innovation produced by 
time and circumstances requires to be accom- 
panied with corresponding measures of legisla- 
tion. The questions of education and police 
may be neglected in a scattered agricultural 
community with comparative impunity, but they 
are of perilous importin a crowded manufactur- 
ing town. Indeed, he is disposed to assign the 
riots that have taken place among the French 
operatives to the inadequacy of the admi- 
nistrative system to meet the great changes pro- 
duced by the establishment of factories. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this work 
without adding some considerations suggested 
by the subject. Our English factories produce 
about eight hundred millions of yards of woven 
cotton annually ; that is to say, about a yard for 
every individual on the surface of the earth. 
Could we conceive the production of such a 
quantity of tissue without the aid of machinery, 
it is probable that each of us could not produce 
a yard in the year, so that the whole labour of 
the human face would not effect what half a 
million of British operatives are enabled to ac- 
complish by the aid of machinery. Hence, there 
is a prospect that when capital and labour, 
mechanism and nature accommodate themselves 
to each other, the physical comforts of life will 
be attained with less exertion. Production will 
enforce distribution. ‘The manufacturing system 
is a new fact, developing itself before our eyes ; 
in less than half a century the cotton trade has 
been multiplied twenty-five fold ; as the system 
developes itself it will work its own amelioration, 
that is, it will adjust itself to the interests which 
it has deranged and dislodged. Assuredly, how- 
ever, this amelioration must be a work of time; 
the magnitude of manufactures has necessaril 
produced a vast amount of derangement, whic 
can be rectified only by slow degrees. We 
have no faith in ready-made plans and cut-and- 
dry remedies for the evils; it is only in fairy 
tales that we read of strides with seven-leagued 
boots ; there is no such fact in history. 








Travels in Germany and Russia, including a 
Steam Voyage by the Danube and Euxine 
from Vienna to Constantinople, in 1838-9. 
By Adolphus Slade, Esq., R.N. Longmans. 

THREE years ago—in its five hundred and fifth 

number, taking ‘ Turkey, Greece, and Malta’ 

for text—the Atheneum, while commending 

Mr. Slade as an amusing traveller, cbjected to 

the flippancy of his style: we regret to say, that 

increased experience has done nothing for the 
cure of this fault—a resolution to be sprightly 
and “knowing,” to fly at game of all sorts and 
sizes, whether within or beyond his reach, is 
shown in every chapter of the work before us. 

Still less to our taste is the strain of confident 

dogmatism as constantly evident in our author’s 





expression of his opinions. When he takes a 
side, he does not take it well; and the enlight- 
ened policy of His Majesty of Hanover, and 
the enviable happiness of the Austrian popula- 
tion, in being moved from the black to the white 
square of the chess-board, just as Prince Met- 
ternich pleases, are matters as open to discussion 
as they were before Mr. Slade published his 
journals, 


The first eighty-six pages clear us of the scene 
of King Ernest's beneficent policy, and carry 
us as far as Prague, where our author (to give 
a specimen of the personal adventures he de- 
scribes) takes credit to himself for forwarding 
on her journey a lady who was neither youn 
nor en» The sights of the towns posal | 
by the way are better described in the “ Hand- 
books”; and Mr. Slade, we take leave to add, 
is by no means as correct in his spelling as so 
trenchant an observer of other people’s whims 
and oddities ought to be. On his way from 
Prague to Vienna, he defends the practice of 
female smoking—that is, as the Turkish ladies 
perform it. Mr. Slade “ had Vienna to him- 
self,” “the beer-drinkers and smokers who 
covered the glacis every evening,” the Crown 
Prince of Denmark and his suite, and Dr. 
Bulard, the anti-contagionist, “ who shut him- 
self in the plague hospital of Leander's Tower, 
in the Bosphorus, in the summer of 1838,” all 
of whom our author encountered, doing nothing 
to redeem the social desolation of the Austrian 
metropolis. A court anecdote, overlooked by 
Mrs. Trollope, may here find its place :— 

“ The actual Emperor is as amiable as his father ; 
while the amnesty granted during his coronation at 
Milan, in favour of the Italian liberals in exile, gives 
room to hope for a milder interpretation, in future, 
of political offences. Of course, his ministers de- 
serve the credit of the act. An amusing anecdote 
is related of him while heir apparent, which might 
seem to indicate that he is not so deficient as is re- 
ported, did we not know that occasional sparks of 
wit are no proof of understanding. At a soirée, 
where ‘question and answer’ was the game, the 
question was put, *‘ Which is the strongest part of a 
man? One gave his opinion for the leg, another 
opined for the arm, and so on. When it came to 
the King of Hungary’s turn to reply, the courtiers 
were rather uneasy, knowing his oddness: but he 
relieved them by saying that he considered the nose 
to be the strongest part of aman. After the laugh 
had subsided at this unexpected selection, he was 
asked to explain. ‘I think so,’ he replied, * because 
Prince Metternich, as you know, has led my father 
by the nose for twenty years, and yet the nose is as 
good as ever.’ Fears were entertained that this 
Prince would never marry: he appeared to have an 
aversion from the sex, much to the annoyance, no 
doubt, of the many fuir aspirants for imperial honours. 
The accomplished Duchess of Modena at length 
came on a visit to Vienna, and changed the tenor of 
his thoughts or gave a directionto them. Delighted 
with the manners and conversation of the fair visiter, 
he gallantly said to her one day, that he would 
marry directly if he could find a woman like her, 
He might have intended merely to pay a compli- 
ment, but he was taken up seriously. The Duchess 
told him that she had a twin sister who resembled 
her in person and description, and that, in conse- 
quence, he might write himself down a Benedict 
from that hour. The Prince agreed to have his 
words interpreted literally, Directions were at once 
sent to the Austrian envoy at the court of Turin to 
negotiate the preliminaries, which soon advanced to 
fulfilment: and thus, by mere chance, Austria ob- 
tained her present Empress, who enjoys happiness 
by placing her chief delight in doing good. Her 
Majesty is also remarkable for the religious tenor of 
her mind.” 

From Vienna, our tourist started, with 
Colonel Knox, of the guards of Constantinople, 
by the Nador steamer. At Pest, they trans- 
ferred themselves and baggage to the Zringi, 
another boat, on board of which Mr. Slade 
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picked up “the Sturmers, old friends of mine” ; | return: you shall not have one sheep.’-—Rouvier 


and, having been assured by the Baron “ that 
the charges alleged against Sir Hudson Lowe 
were most unfounded,” he can do no less than 
book the same new light thrown on a dark pas- 
sage. We but allude to the matter, to show 
how completely, by his own showing, our 
author must be rated as more “ unsafe’’ (read 
Willis’s explanation of the word,) than any 
American who wrote home about country- 


houses, or chronicled Almack’s gossip, for the | 


amusement of republican young ladies. But 
further: having “done” the Danube—whose 
rapids, he says, need not, for any peril they 
really possess, have so terrified “ Mr. Quin and 
others” —and having arrived, at last, at La Casa 
Giuseppino, a capital boarding-house in Con- 
stantinople, where Prince George of Cambridge 
put up, without having to pay one single piastre 
for his prince-ship, Mr. Slade’s first entry re- 
cords his delight in meeting with “the talented 
Father Prout,” and how the party found their 
“chief treat” in admiring at the doings of “ the 
Duke de Caylus and Levi, peer of France, and a 
Spanish grandee of the first class, a wild eccen- 
tric youth, without wanting for sense!” We 
hardly know whether most to admire Mr. Slade’s 
taste in thus openly and by name quizzing his 
fellow lodger, or the English in which it is re- 
corded. 


We may here bring our notice of this work to 
a close—the information its pages contain being 
so slight and fragmentary as to call for little 
examination or extract. Bating a touch of 
coarseness, the vexations of a quarantine at 
Odessa are well described: and a subsequent 
passage will be new to many of those concerning 
themselves in articles of Russian commerce :— 


“One of the most successful as well as interest- 
ing, speculations in southern Russia, has been in 
merinos; and the commencement was attended 
with such difficulty and chance, as to make it rather 
romantic. Mr. Rouvier, a French merchant, at 
Malaga, on hecoming bankrupt in 1802, resolved to 
try fortune anew in Russia. He embarked in a ves- 
sel bound to the Euxine, and landed at Sevastopol. 
Thence, traversing the country to Nicolaef, he was 
struck with the extent and fertility of the steppe ; 
and reverting to the grazing lands in Spain, thought 
that merinos would thrive on it. His fortune then 
consisted, it might be said, in a piece of paper and 
a pencil. He drew out a memoir, in which he de- 
scribed the condition and expence of merinos in 
Spain, and pointed out the advantage of introducing 
the breed into a country where pasturage was un- 
limited and unowned. This was sentto the Minister 
of the Interior. The author demanded a grant of 
10,000 diseatines of land, and a loan of 100,000 
roubles without interest: he offered to return to 
Spain to purchase rams ; and proposed that a govern- 
ment agent should accompany him if deemed requi- 
site. He engaged to have 10,000 merinos on his 
land at the end of twelve years ; and to have repaid 
half of the loan. The government agreed to these 
terms. A vessel was freighted for Mr. Rouvier, who 
sailed for Spain, provided with letters for the Russian 
embassy at Madrid. On arriving at Malaga the 
hitherto successful adventurer caught the yellow 
fever, and there lost three months between sickness 
and quarantine. This delay nearly caused the com- 
plete failure of the enterprise; for when he at length 
reached Madrid, the Russian ambassador had just 
quarrelled with Godoy, and therefore no assistance 
was forthcoming in that quarter. In those days the 
exportation of merinos was prohibited, and only 
granted occasionally as a special favour. After 
dancing attendance for two months, and exhausting 
all the ante-chamber modes of obtaining his suit in- 
directly, Rouvier solicited an audience of the Prince 
of Peace, with the determination to throw himself at 
his feet, if necessary, in order to gain leave to export 
afew rams. Godoy said to him, ‘If you had ad- 
dressed yourself to me in the first place, I would 
have granted your request ; but as you chose to make 
the Russian ambassador your mediator, you may 


| accordingly left Madrid, and returned to Malaga in 
| despair; for the issue of the negotiation was to make 

his fortune, or leave him a beggar. He was about to 
| re-embark for Russia, when an hidalgo came to him 
| mysteriously, and said, ‘I know your object: I will 
| dispose of one hundred rams to you; name the breed 
| you prefer, and you shall have them.’—Rouvier of 
| course accepted the unexpected offer, and willingly 
agreed to the enormous price demanded. It wassettled 
| betWeen them that he should ship a slight cargo for the 
Crimea, to avert suspicion ; then sail, and after dark 
| alter his course for a certain cove to the westward of 
Malaga. If his signal-light should be answered, he 
was to send his boat on shore for the sheep, with the 
money. All turned out as desired, and—Jason-like 
—he sailed away triumphantly with the golden 
fleece. At the Dardanelles he was detained two 
months by a foul wind. He arrived at Sevastopol at 
length with eighty sheep remaining out of the hun- 
dred, and there experienced another delay by qua- 
rantine. That being terminated, the ship was 
weighing anchor to move into the harbour, half a 
mile distant, when Rouvier, struck by a presentiment 
of danger, entreated the captain to land him and his 
flock at the lazaretto. The captain ridiculed his 
fears, and naturally objected to lose time in order to 
gratify a whim., Nevertheless he yielded to the 
nearly frantic solicitations of his passenger, and set 
him on shore with his sheep. Scarcely was he landed, | 
and the vessel under sail, when a squall took her be- 
tween the reefs, which form the entrance of Sevas- 
topol harbour, and threw her on the rocks, where she 
bilged and went to pieces. Mr. Rouvier led his 
charge to Theodosia. He gave twenty rams to the 
minister of the interior, twenty to the president of 
the council, and with forty commenced operations on 
his own account. He crossed with sheep of the 
country, and fowr years afterwards obtained an im- 
portant addition to his stock from Saxony. He fully 
realized his promises. He left a large fortune amongst 
his three daughters, one of whom had married his 
partner, Mr. Wassel.” 

At Odessa we leave Mr. Slade,—the disposi- 
tion of its population to rob all and sundry, and 
apropos of this, the general state of brigandage 
in the Russian provinces—the administration of 
police justice—the delights of a New Year’s Ball 
—and the utility of Jews in assisting travellers 
—are, in turn, pleasantly descanted upon by our 
author, who brings his book to a close in 
Hanover. Should we meet him again, we hope 
he will have mitigated his smartness, and his 
tendency to personality: he will then be a wel- 
come guest. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Banker Lord, 3 vols.—This is an amusing 
tale, and, save for the employment of a worn-out 
machinery in the conduct of the plot, as worthy of 
critical approval as of public favour. The Banker 
Lord is one of those mixed characters, with the 
breeding of a man of business and the pretension of 
an aristocrat, vibrating between selfishness and enjoy- 
ments, who are to be encountered every day, by 
those who study life behind the scenes. At the mo- 
ment when his commercial affairs are most seriously 
entangled, he becomes the heir to an encumbered 
Trish earldom, and struggles on to maintain appear- 
ances, until the fairy Order, as in the nursery tale, 
with one touch of her wand successfully unravels the 
tangled skein of his fortunes. Then again, his lady 
daughter, simple at heart, yet educated in the midst 
of affectations and factitious desires—truth in her cha- 
racter finally getting the better of artificial folly— 
is a piece of nature. Not so the false friends, the 
Wiltons ; two young ladies and their brother, “ peo- 
ple with a history,” who are permitted parasitically 
to attach themselves to the heroine, and, for their 
own coarse and selfish purposes, almost to destroy 
her. They are but the passionate unscrupulous 
woman and the worldly libertine of the Minerva 
Press, onc@again repeated, and in falser colours than 
clothed them while flaring away in the pages of 
Anne of Swansea, or other of her sister novelists. To 
counterbalance their conventional forms and expres- 
sions, we have the Irish group, foremost in which 








stands hospitable, humble-hearted, puzzle-headed, 


thrifty Mrs. Kelly of Lisanore, She brings feeling 
and nature, not without a touch of whimsicality, into 
the book whenever she appears; and her gradual 
approximation to the heroine, at heart not less ster. 
ling than herself, is a thing as satisfactory as if it 
were not natural. Tracey too, the faithful agent, 
is no less happily conceived and brightly executed ; 
the uncouth but hearty maneuvres of the pair, re- 
lieving, with the best effect, all the artifice and 
intrigue which are somewhat unnecessarily brought 
forward for the suspense of the catastrophe. 

Solitary Moments, by Edward Hoare. — This 
volume is a collection of ‘Lines’ in albums, ‘ An 
Acrostic on a Cherry,’ and ‘Stanzas’ ‘To Miss 
F. M.S.,°*To Miss S. A. T.,’*To Miss D. F. B.? 
*To Mary, my Cousin,’ ‘To Jane,’ ‘To ——,’ and 
‘ and * .’ and sundry other ladies, who, if 
they are (as there is no reason to doubt,) as amiable 
as the poet says, deserve to have been sung in better 
thymes. A specimen of the author’s muse—a brick 
of this poetical Babylon—will express this truth 
better than we can. Here is an entire poem :— 

LINES, 
Written extempore, in the Album of Miss S. A. T. 

Lovely girl! enchanting creature! 

Beautiful in every feature! 

Head and Body, Legs and All, 

Sighing for a Lover's call! 
The above may have given the reader an appetite 
for another. To that extent we will humour him. 
As before, we will not mutilate the poem, but give it 
complete :— 








LINES, 
Written extempore, on the Shell of an Egg. 
By nature, I was surely meant, 
To be a cock, or hen; 
But to the pot, alas! I’m sent, 
To feed poor hungry men! 

Vert-Vert, Translated, with Illustratory Notes, by 
M. Montagu.—The poem of ‘ Vert-Vert’ has been 
translated as often as it deserved; and we would will- 
ingly have saved Mr. Montague his labour. In a 
poetical dedication to a Lady-friend, he speaks of 
his own “ trifling with the muse” as “not of worthiest 
kind,”—and, again, of the 

—rhyme, 

Which, while with pride I perpetrate, 

You rather hold a crime. 
Referring to the first of these quotations, we are sur- 
prised that so correct a faculty of self-appreciation 
should not have led him to turn his attention in some 
other direction—and to the second (which exhibits 
signs of a disposition to hoodwink himself), that we 
agree, as we always dowhen practicable, with the lady. 

The New and Improved Practical Gardener, by 
Charles M‘Intosh, is one of the best accounts of the 
Practice of Gardening set before the public, for it is 
written by an author well acquainted personally with 
all the departments of his subject. It has, however, 
the fault of being far too long, and too indefinite in 
its directions, and might have been advantageously 
reduced by a third at least. It would seem as if 
Mr. M‘Intosh distrusted his own skill, even in the 
commonest things: for in so trifling a matter as that 
of planting Asparagus he takes one direction from 
Nicol, another from Abercrombie, and a third from 
Lindley, instead of giving in a few words the result 
of his own practical knowledge, Surely there could 
be no necessity for this, for the author is a gardener 
of great skill and experience, and requires to borrow 
information upon the art of gardening from no one. 
We would strongly recommend him to avoid this in 
a future edition. The purpose of such a book as this 
is to teach the uninformed, and to give him the ad- 
vantage of the author’s personal experience, so that 
he may know which method of cultivation he should 
adopt out of many. To set before him many modes 
of doing the same thing, is to perplex rather than to 
inform him. One instance will explain our meaning. 
In describing the manner of training the Peach-tree, 
twelve wood-cuts are employed to explain the sub- 
ject, by illustrating the method called Hayward’s ; 
and as there are no other wood-cuts introduced, with 
reference to this matter, the reader would naturally 
conclude that Hayward’s plan of training is that 
recommended by the author. Such, however, can 
scarcely be Mr. M‘Intosh’s meaning, for in the first 
place he says elsewhere, and justly, that the fan 
method is to be preferred, and in the second place 
we are very sure that neither he nor any other 
practical man would think of giving themselves the 
trouble to execute such a fantastical scheme as that 
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promulgated by Hayward. Were it not for 
Flemishes of this | we should have spoken of Mr. 
MIntosh’s work in terms of unmixed praise; and 
notwithstanding their too frequent recurrence, we 
it as a very useful general guide to gardening 
in all its branches, 

Hooker’s Journal of Botany has reappeared in 
monthly parts, and we trust it will be supported in 
such a way as to secure its continuance. It contains 
many excellent articles on Systematical Botany, es- 
pecially by Mr. Bentham, on Schomburgk’s Guiana 
plants ; and to all those persons who are engaged in 
the details of classification, such papers are of very 
great value. Sir William Hooker’s extensive corre- 
spondence enables him to supply much interesting 
intelligence concerning the progress of Botany in 
other countries ; in addition to which, each number 
of the Journal is illustrated by one or two plates 
clearly executed in lithography. 

The Arcana of Nature Revealed, by T. Kerns, 
M.D.—This is a treatise on Natural Theology ; and 
the writer brings many discoveries of modern science 
to bear on the subject, and enlarge the sphere of ob- 
servation. 

Cooley’s Geometrical Propositions Demonstrated, or 
a Supplement to Euclid—This small volume is in- 
tended as a Key to the Exercises appended to the 
author’s edition of Euclid’s Elements, comprising 
more than 120 Propositions (illustrated by new dia- 
grams) deduced from the principles established in 
the first six books of Euclid. ‘The mathematical 
teacher who desires to test the accuracy of his pupil’s 
knowledge, and to exercise his intellectual powers, 
must collect for that purpose problems not included 
in the elementary treatise; but their solution or 
demonstration requires more time than is usually at 
his command. In the work before us, this labour 
has been done for him, and the propositions are de- 
monstrated with great clearness and precision. 

The Burdens of the Church.—There is no author's 
name on the title-page of this little volume ; but the 
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writer has had the generosity to sign the dedication, 
thereby vindicating all others from his folly, and 
writing himself down—what the courtesies of our 
columns forbid us to repeat. “ Objection to an old 
established usage, the giving of tythes,” and to an- 
other, “‘ The supporting of some of the community in 
comparative idleness,” are the matters whereof this 
small duodecimo treats,—grave matters to be dis- 
cussed in duodecimo and in verse. The author's 
merit, however, is, that he has been singularly suc- 
cessful in wholly divesting them of their gravity ; and 
has produced a more amusing publication than might 
perhaps have been the case if he had intended it. 

Guide Books.—A third edition of Nicholson’s Cam- 
brian Traveller’s Guide has been published, in which 
the articles on the border towns have been omitted, 
and those strictly Welsh enlarged, and other alter- 
ations and improvements introduced. A second 
edition also of Ford’s Description of Scenery in the 
Lake District of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
Black’s Economical Tourist, Scotland, contains a good 
deal of information, in a small compass, but the 
price, 3s. 6d., belies the title. Onwhyn’s Welsh Tourist 
is flimsy in texture and often flippant in style. 








List of New Books.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical 
Medicine and Surgery for 1840, No. I. January-July, 12mo. 
4s. Gd. cl.—The Album of Love, containing Love Thoughts 
by many Contributors, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Ibbetson’s Specimens 
of Circular Turning, 3rd edit. 8vo. 20s. cl._—Gresley’s Siege 
of Lichfield, 12mo. 8s. cl.—M‘Gillivray’s British Birds, Vol. 
ILL. 8vo. Ll. 48. cl.—East India Register and Directory, 1840, 
2nd edit. 12mo. 10s. swd.—Davy’s (Sir IH.) Works, Vols. V LL. 
and VIIL ‘ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry,’ crown 8vo. 
lds. Gd. each.—De Foe’s Works, Vol. IX. ‘ History of the 
Plague,’ fe. 5s. cl.—Bunting’s General Collection of the 
Ancient Music of Ireland, 4to. 1/. lls. 6d. cl.—Southgate’s 
Travels in ‘Turkey and Persia, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cl—Milne’s 
Poetry for the People, crown 8vo. 7s. bds.—Tucktield’s 
Letters to a Clergyiman on the Education of the Lower 
Orders, fe. 8vo. 2s. Gd. cl—A Tour in Scotland, illustrated 
with 12 lithographs, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Vyse’s Operations at the 
Pyramids of Gizeh in 1837, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. : 
ders’s Portraits of Reformers, complete, imp. 8v 
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edit. 8vo. 20s. bds.—Phillips on Insurance, 2nd edit. 2 volr. 
8vo. 27. 10s. bds.—Pothier on the Contract of Sale, by Cush- 
ing, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Library of Practical Medicine, Vol. 1V. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—Myer’s Both one in Christ, 12mo. 6c. 
cl.—More’s Practical Piety, royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. er 
Sermons on the Doctrines of Christianity, by the Rev. 
Mudge, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Cotter’s Gospels of 
Matthew and. Mark Pemagenanee, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Gresley’s Ecc or Treatise on Preaching, 
2nd edit. — 78. cl. en Archdeacon Lyall’s Propedia 
Prophetica, or View of the Old Testament, 8vo. 12s. bds— 
Farley's Six-Figure Logarithms, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl— 
Bond’s Elementary Catechism of General Knowledge, 
18mo. 9d. swd.—Thurgar’s Anthologie Frangaise, 12mo. 5s. 
cl.—Dr. Gregory's Hints to Teachers of Mathematics, 12mo. 
Gis. cl.—Cicero’s Orations on Verres, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Peithman’s Practical Latin Grammar, 12mo. 5s. cL. 








[ADVERTISEMENT.]—BONNECHOSES HISTORY OF 
FRANCE.—The French Minister of War has just subscribed 
for a large number of copies of this popular work for distri- 
bution amongst the Regiments in the French service. This 
History has also been adopted by the Royal Council of Pub- 
lie Instruction for the use of the Normal Schools. The 
English translation may be had of all Booksellers, price 
7s. 6d., the two volumes of the French edition being com- 
prised in the one of the English. C. Tilt, London. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }—F. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street —Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy's Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
ls.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. Gd. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Looks, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's tine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. Gd. the dozen. To THosR 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, 15s. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6u.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 
Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. Gd. to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted—F. Ken- 
| nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 
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Note.—The daily observations are recorded = as they are fead off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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NAPOLEON'S RETURN. 

BY ELIZABETH 8B. BARRETT. 
Napoleon!—years ago, and that great word, 
Compact of human breath in hate and dread 
And exultation, skied us overhead— 

An atmosphere, whose lightning was the sword, 
Scathing the cedars of the world,—drawn down 
In burnings, by the metal of a crown. 


Napoleon! Foemen, while they cursed that name, 
Shook at their own curse ; and while others bore 
Its sound, as of a trumpet, on before, 

Brass-fronted legions followed, sure of fame— 
And dying men, from trampled battle-sods, 

Near their last silence, uttered it for God’s. 


Napoleon! Sages with high foreheads drooped, 
Did use it fora problem : children small 

Leapt up as hearing in’t their manhood’s call : 
Priests blessed it from their altars overstooped 

By meek-eyed Christs,—and widows with a moan 
Breathed it, when questioned why they sate alone. 


And this name brake the silence of the snows 

In Alpine keeping, holy and cloud-hid ! 

The mimic eagles dared what Nature’s did, 

And over-rushed her mountainous repose 

In search of eyries: and th’ Egyptian river 
Mingled the same word with its grand “ for ever.” 


Yea! this, they shouted near the pyramidal 
Egyptian tombs, whose mummied habitants, 
Packed to humanity's significance, 

Motioned them back with stillness! Shouts as idle 
As the hired artists’ work—in myrrh and spice, 
Swathing last glories round the Ptolemies, 


The world’s face changed to hear it. Kingly men 
Came down, in chidden babes’ bewilderment, 
From autocratic places—each content 

With sprinkled ashes for anointing !—then 

The people laughed, or wondered for the nonce, 
To see one throne acomposite of thrones. 


Napoleon! The cavernous vastitude 

Of India felt, in motions of the air, 

The name which scattered in a ruining blare 

All Europe’s landmarks,—drawn afresh in blood ! 
Napoleon! from the Russias, west, to Spain ! 

And Austria trembled—till we heard her chain. 


And Germany was *ware—and Italy 

Forgot her own name so—her laurel-locked, 
High-ghosted Cesars passing uninvoked,— 
She crumbled her own ruins with her knee, 
To serve a newer !—But the Gaulmen cast 
A future from them, nobler than her past. 


For, verily, though Gaul augustly rose 

With that raised name, and did assume by such, 

The purple of the world,—none gave so much 

As she, in purchase—to speak plain, in loss— 

Whose hands to freedom stretched, dropped para- 
lyzed 

To wield a sword, or fit an undersized 


King’s crown to a great man’s head! And though 
along 

Her Paris streets, did float on frequent streams 

Of triumph, pictured or enmarbled dreams,— 

Dreamt right by genius in a world gone wrong,— 

No dream of all, was beautiful to see, 

As the lost vision of her liberty. 


Napoleon ! ’twas a high name lifted high ! 

It met at last God’s thunder,—sent to clear 

Our compassing and cov’ring atmosphere, 

And open a clear sight, beyond the sky, 

Of siipreme empire! This of earth's was done— 
And kings crept out again to feel the sun. 


The kings crept out—the people sate at home,— 
And finding the long-advocated peace 

A pall embroidered with worn images 

Of rights divine, too scant to cover doom,— 

Gnawed their own hearts,—or else the corn that 


grew 
Rankly, to bitter bread, on Waterloo ! 


A deep gloom centered in the deep repose— 

The nations stood up mute to count their dead— 
The Bearer of the Name which vibrated 
Through silence,—trusting to his noblest foes, 
When earth was all too grey for chivalry 
Died of their mercies, midst the desert sea. 





O wild St. Helen! very still she kept him, 
With a green willow for all pyramid, 
Stirring a little if the low wind did,— 

More rarely, if some pilgrim overwept him 
And parted the lithe boughs, to see the clay 
Which seemed to cover his for judgment-day. 


Nay! not so long!—France kept her old affection, 
As deeply as the sepulchre the corse,— 

And now, dilated by that love’s remorse 

To a new angel of the resurrection, 

She cries, “ Behold, thou England, I would have 
The dead thou wottest of, from out that grave.” 


And England answers in the courtesy 

Which, ancient foes turned lovers, may befit,— 
“ Take back thy dead! and when thou buriest it, 
Throw in all former strifes *twixt thee and me.” 
Amen, mine England! ’tis a courteous claim— 
But ask a little room too... for thy shame ! 


Because it was not well, it was not well, 

Nor tuneful with thy lofty-chanted part 

Among the Oceanides, that Heart 

To bind and bare, and vex with vulture fell. 

O mine own England! would, we had to seek 
All crimson stains upon thy breast—not cheek ! 


Would, hostile fleets had scarred thy bay of Tor, 
Instead of the lone ship, which waited here 

Until thy princely purpose should be clear, 

Then left a shadow—to pass out no more ! 

Not for this moonlight,—not for noontide sun ! 
Green watching hills, ye witnessed what was done! 


But since it was done,—in sepulchral dust, 
We fain would pay back something of our debt 
To Gaul, if not to honour, and forget 

How, through much fear, we falsified the trust 
Of a fall’n foe and exile !—We return 

Orestes to Electra...in his urn! 


A little urn—a little dust inside, 

Which once outbalanced the large earth,—albeit 
To-day, a four-years child might carry it, 
Sleek-browed, and smiling “ Let the burden ‘bide !” 
Orestes to Electra !—O, fair town 

Of Paris, how the wild tears will run down, 


And run back in the chariot-marks of Time, 
When all the people shall come forth to meet 
The passive victor, death-still in the street 

He rode through ’mid the shouting and bell-chime 
And martial music,—under eagles which 

Dyed their ensanguined beaks at Austerlitz ! 


Napoleon! he hath come again—borne home 
Upon the popular ebbing heart,—a sea 

Which gathers its own wrecks perpetually, 
Majestically moaning. Give him room !— 

Room for the dead in Paris!’ Welcome solemn 
And grave-deep, ‘neath the cannon-moulded column! 


There, weapon spent and warrior spent may rest 
From roar of fields! provided Jupiter 

Dare trust Saturnus to lie down so near 

His bolts !—tAnd this he may do, since 

(To wave th’ imperial phantom from the throne) 
Of that one capable sword ... Napoleon’s own! 


Napoleon! Once more the recovered name 
Shakes the old casements of the world! and we 
Look out upon the passing pageantry, 

Attesting that the Dead makes good his claim 
To a Gaul grave,—another kingdom won— 
The last—of few spans—by Napoleon! 


Blood fell like dew beneath his sunrise—sooth ! 
But also glittered dew-like in the slanted 
High-rayéd light. He was a tyrant—granted ! 

But th’ Avros of his autocratic mouth 

Said “ yea” i’ the people’s French! He multiplied 
The image of the freedom he denied. 

And if they asked for “ rights,” he made reply, 

“ Ye have my glory!”—and so, drawing round them 
His ample purple, glorified and bound them 

In an embrace that seemed identity. 

He ruled them like a tyrant—true! but none 
Were ruled like slaves! Each felt Napoleon! 


I do not praise this man—the man was flawed, 

For Adam—much more, Christ !—his knee, unbent— 
His hand, unclean—his aspiration, pent 

Within a sword-sweep.—Pshaw !—But since he had 
The genius to be loved, why let him have 

The justice to be honoured in his grave. 





I think a nation’s tears, poured thus together, 

More rare than shouts! I think this funeral 

More grand than crownings, though a Pope bless all, 

I think this grave more strong than thrones! But 
whether 

The crowned Napoleon or his senseless dust 

Be worth more, I discern not—Angels must. 





LETTER FROM MR. D’ABBADIE AT MUSSAWA, 
IN ABYSSINIA. 


‘IH, nor the sign of ill, ’tis Thine to show, 
Thine but to lead me Where I wish to go.—Rocxrs. 
Mussawwa’, 29th Feb. 1840. 

Dear Sir,—Illness detained me long in Cairo—I 
next proceeded to Sooays [Suez],® with the intention 
of visiting Mount Sinai, before venturing on my dis- 
tant voyage. But it is not so easy to get a passage 
in an Arab boat. To-morrow is an answer ever ready 
to clog the most simple affair ; and the crowds of pil- 
gtims then hastening to the Kabat compelled me to 
seek for other companions than the stupid Turks, or 
the haughty and overweening Mogharby. 

I need not tire you with a description of Sooaya, 
as it is yearly visited by thousands of Englishmen. 
The principal merchants are Greek Christians, and, 
according to. an ancient custom, they are severally 
protected by members of the neighbouring tribes of 
Bedoo. Like most offices among patriarchal na- 
tions, this office of protector is hereditary. The 
Bedawwee patron gains nothing by his charge, save 
an occasional meal when he visits Sooays. As, how- 
ever, it is a matter of trust, this patronage is eagerly 
sought for by members of the same tribe, and the 
patron may sell any number of ckyrat, or 24th parts 
of his office. On the other hand, the Christian can- 
not shake off his guardian ; but if any just complaint 
occurs, he may assemble a few Shayks, lay the case 
before them, and obtain another ghafeer, or pro- 
tector, Such a p ing causes the rejected 
Bedawwee to sink greatly in the esteem of his clan. 

I likewise ascertained at Sooays the name of the 
herb used to sweeten bitter waters, and referred to 
in the book of Exodus, It is called hhaback, and 
grows only between El Tor and Jebel Moosa. — 

I had the good fortune to meet again in Jiddih 
Mons. Fresnel, whose labours in the unknown yet 
Semitic language of Mahhra, have lately gained him 
a fauteuil in the French Institute. Before repairing 
to his consular post at Jiddah, he visited the hal- 
lowed spot where Moses pastured the flocks of 
Jethro, and succeeded in carrying off the head of 
one of the mummies embalmed there. I need not 
insist on the historical importance of an Arabian 
mummy. ( 

During his tour in Northern Arabia, M. Fresnel 
collected several traits of Arab character, one of 
them indicates a loftiness of sentiment unknown in 
Europe. It was told by my friend's guide, a brave 
and simple-hearted Bedawwee :—“ We were engaged 
with a hostile tribe, fought hard, killed many, but 
being overpowered by numbers, I was made prisoner, 
and led before the captor’s Shaykh: his wife was 
seated beside him. Their youngest son then came, 
and, standing before his parents, ‘ Mehhsen is gone, 
said he; ‘Salehh is gone: here is the man who 
killed them.’ ‘ My son,’ said the Arab matron, inter- 
rupting the words of revenge, ‘ if my two oldest sons 
have fallen this day in battle, you ought to have re- 
venged them in the field , this warrior 1s now our 
prisoner, and shall be treated accordingly.’” M. 
Fresnel’s guide was subsequently released. I am 
sorry that it is not in my power to name the clan of 
this high-minded woman. Rome and Sparta would 
have built a temple to such a deed of virtue. 

I arrived at Mussiwwi a few days ago. My 
brother had entered the town four hours earlier, and 
I met him in the accoutrements of an Abyssinian 
grandee, which it is worth while to describe. His 
legs and feet were bare, his shirt and turban white ; 
his huge belt, twelve yards long, was concealed by 
the large white cotton sheet, edged with red, and 
called Kwaray in Upper Ethiopia. His limd, or 
sheep-skin, is ornamented with gold, and, what is 
more prized, with wool nineteen inches long; his 
buckler, of buffaloe’s hide, is adorned with a lion’s 
skin, and studded with knobs of silver; his lance 
quivers beautifully, and was once the favourite 
weapon of the famous Dedjezmatsh Gosho, who had 





~ © The spelling of the writer is preserved throughout.—Eb. 
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beat the army of Koorshid Pasha at Matamma, near 


As for my brother's adventures, they are highly 
interesting, but partake in the wild and chequered 
character which distinguishes the Abyssinians and 
Gallas from the other kingdoms of the South. He 
became the prime favourite of Dedjezmatsh Gosho, 
who commands the province of Gojam and Damot, 
the Damot Agaws and several bordering tribes, and, 
amongst many other trips through those countries, 
he visited the sources of the Abhay, or Bruce’s Nile. 
He crossed that celebrated river in several places, 
made frequent incursions into the Galla country, and 
in one of those warlike inroads he proceeded to within 
three days’ journey of Enarea. According to his in- 
formers, that far-famed town is situated in a Kwalla, 
or low country, when compared to the high table 
lands which surround it. The King of Enarea, who, 
according to established custom, is known by the 
name of his horse (Abba Bagibo, i.e. father or master 
of the horse Bagibo), entered into correspondence 
with my brother, who possesses a letter written in 
double, in Arabic and in Ilmorma, the latter having 
an alphabet sui generis, and hitherto completely un- 
known. 

After listening to my brother's long history, I 
could not help remarking that Europe knows very 
little about the state of society and manners in 
Abyssinia. It will surprise our polished circles to 
learn, that their rules of bon ton are scarcely less im- 
perative, or better invented, than many nice dis- 
tinctions which must be observed by every Ethiopian 
gentleman. It would require the candour and 
patience of another Lang to give a true picture of 
the manners of Abyssinia. I cannot conclude, with- 
out mentioning a discovery made by my brother, and 
which alone amply repays the toil of a voyage into 
Ethiopia. Those who are conversant with the his- 
tory of that country, remember the conquest of 
Mouhhammed Graii, the Tamerlan of Abyssinia. As 
yet, the achievements of this Mooslim warrior were 
only known by extracts from Ludolf and Bruce, 
that is, through the channel of Abyssinian historians. 
It was Arnauld d’Abbadie’s good fortune to meet 
with an Arabic manuscript, composed by Graii’s 
favourite companion, a native of Sana’, in Arabia. 
This chronicle is comprised in 2 vols. quarto, written 
on vellum; and, as it abounds in names and de- 
scriptions of places from Hurur-gay to Sennir, it 
will be a most valuable mine for a Rennei or a 
Ritter. 

As for my plans at present—I have resolved on 
accepting the invitation of the King of Shiwa, who 
has repeatedly called me to his capital. I shall go by 
the land route, and see more ground than those tra- 
vellers who have lately entered by Zeylah and the 
Hawash. In the meantime, my brother will return 
to Dedjezmatsh Gosho, visit the western frontiers of 
that chieftain, and thence rejoin me at Ankobar, and 
whence we hope to make bold excursions due north 
and south, so as to examine, on the one hand, the 
country of the Doba and Agow, and, on the other, 
the Galla kingdoms which spread towards the table- 
land of Central Africa. Your obedient, 

Antuony p’AssaDiE, 


To Capt. Beaufort, R.N., F.R.S. 





MR. SPENCER ON FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE VOLTAIC PROCESS OF MULTIPLYING 
WORKS OF ART IN METAL. 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—I take this opportunity of laying before 
yourself and readers a brief detail ofa still further im- 
provement of my voltaic process of multiplying works 
of art in metal. In my pamphlet, printed last Septem- 
ber (Athen. No. 626), I there stated I considered the 
process comparatively incomplete, unless we were 
able to apply it to the multiplication of models in clay 
or wood, castings in plaster, wood engravings, &c., as 
the fact, that galvanic deposition always requires a 
metallic surface to act on, d to set bounds to 
these branches of its application. I then resorted to 
various expedients tosurmount thedifficulty,—among 
others, that of gilding and bronzing the surfaces of 
such materials to a limited extent ; this was success- 
ful, but still troublesome and expensive, and, more 
than all, the sharpness and beauty of the original 
was necessarily injured. I have since attempted to 








metallize surfaces by the use of plumbego, (suggested 
to me many months ago by Mr. Parry, of Manchester). 
This last possesses some of the faults common to the 
others in a greater degree, and in some instances the 
deposition goes on partially. 

I am happy, however, to inform you, I have now 
adopted a method which answers completely, obviat- 
ing all these objections, and leaving the surface of 
the material to be acted on as sharp as it was pre- 
vious to the operation. 

Should I be desirous of obtaining a copper mould 
or cast from a piece of wood, plaster, or clay, or, 
indeed, any non-metallic material, I proceed as fol- 
lows :—Suppose it is an engraved wooden block, and 
I am desirous of metallizing it, in order that I may 
be able to deposit copper on its surface, (this example 
will hold good for any other material) the first ope- 
ration is to take strong alcohol, in a corked glass 
vessel, and add to it a piece of phosphorus (a 
common phial corked will answer the purpose); the 
vessel must now be placed in hot water for a few 
minutes, and occasionally shaken. By this means 
the alcohol will take up about a 300th of its bulk of 
phosphorus, and we thus obtain what I would term 
an alcoholic solution of phosphorus. The next 
operation is to procure a weak solution of nitrate of 
silver, place it in a flat dish or a saucer; the en- 
graved face of the block must now be dipped in this 
solution, and let remain for a few seconds, to allow 
capillary action to draw it into the wood. 

This operation being performed, a small portion 
of the alcoholic solution of phosphorus must now be 
poured in a capsule or watch-glass, and this placed 
on a sand-bath, that it may be suffered to evaporate. 
The block must now be held with its surface over 
the vapour, and an immediate change takes place; the 
nitrate of silver becomes deoxidized, and gives place 
to a metallic phosphoret of silver, which allows the 
voltaic deposit to go on with as much rapidity and 
certainty as the purest silver or copper. 

The whole process may be performed in a few 
minutes, and with absolute certainty of success. The 
interior or exterior surface of a plaster or clay mould 
of a statue, no matter what size, may be thus metal- 
lized with equal facility. For the process of vapo- 
rizing, and should the material to be acted on not be 
very large, I prefer fastening it to the top of a bell 
glass receiver with a bit of pitch or cement, and thus 
placing it over the capsule on the sand bath ; the 
phosphoric vapour is by this means equally diffused, 
and not dissipated. An ethereal solution of phos- 
phorus also answers; and a solution of either of the 
chlorides of gold or platinum may be used. I am 
inclined to think this process, independent of its uses 
in galvanic precipifftion, may be applicable to other 
branches of art. I would recommend those curious 
of testing its effects, to try a small and sharp plaster 
of paris medallion: dip its surface in a weak solution 
of nitrate of silver and take it out immediately, fasten 
it to the bottom of a glass tumbler, and at the same 
time have a little hot sand ready in a dish ; lay the 
watch glass containing a few drops of the phosphoric 
solution on it; now place the mouth of the tumbler 
over all, and the medallion will be observed almost 
instantly to change colour. The operation is now 
completed. A piece of pottery ware in the state of 
biscuit may be acted on in a similar manner. 


Liverpool, June 27. Tuomas Spencer. 





SOUTHERN MAGNETIC POLE. 


Tur following is the Report referred to last week, 
as addressed by Captain Dumont d’Urville to the 
Minister of the Marine :— 

“T hasten to transmit to you the results of our 
second excursion in the polar regions of the South. 
These results are, I trust, of a nature to excite 
general interest; and will, in particular, I venture 
to hope, be favourably received by the king, who, 
himself, directed my researches towards the Antarctic 
latitudes. His Majesty will see that, in fulfilment of 
his wishes, in spite of the fatigues, the dangers, and 
the dreadful scourge by which my first attempt was 
attended, I have taken it on myself to risk another, 
in a direction the very opposite of that which had 
been indicated to me. To this I was impelled by 
two powerful considerations, First, the field was one 
wholly unexplored: no navigator having ever pene- 





trated further than the fifty-ninth degree ;* secondly, 
from the few declinations of the magnetic needle 
hitherto noticed in much lower latitudes, natural 
philosophers had been led to place the southern pole 
in that direction. 

“My only regret was that of having to deal with 
crews, exhausted by twenty-eight months of the most 
active navigation ever accomplished, and recently 
decimated by a frightful dysentery. I knew, how- 
ever, that they had faith in my star [sic, in origine]. 
Finally, the expedition of the English Captain 
and the American Wilkes, contributed to my deter- 
mination. * * We weighed from Hobart Town, on 
the morning of the Ist January ; but it was not till 
the 4th that we made real way, with a gale that, from 
that day, did not cease to blow between W.N.W. 
and W.S.W., so that we were enabled to make good 
a regular course S. by W., for a distance of more 
than 450 leagues, without any sensible deviation. * * 

“ From the 12th January, M. Dumoulin, as often 
as the state of the sea permitted, observed the dip 
of the magnetic needle, which continued to increase 
with a regularity the most satisfactory, from 74 de- 
grees to about 86 degrees, the highest point which we 
could reach. Several times a day, too, the variation 
of the needle was noted. The temperature decreased 
regularly and uniformly until the 15th January, 
when it was as low as 2° above freezing, both in the 
air and on the surface of the water. On that day, 
we crossed the route of Cook, in 1773; and from 
that time were in a sea that no keel had ever 
ploughed before our own. On the morning of the 
following day in 60° of latitude and 141° of longi- 
tude, we saw the first ice, a mass of 50 feet in height 
by 200 in length, a shapeless fragment, long beaten, 
no doubt, and diminished by the action of the waves. 
Thenceforward, we saw icebergs daily, widely scat- 
tered, however, and of moderate dimensions. On 
the 17th, in 62° and 63°, the icebergs became nume- 
rous, and presented imposing masses, several of them 
being three or four hundred toisest in length, by 100 
to 130 feet in height. * * 

“On the 21st, at one in the morning, I took ad- 
vantage of a gentle breeze from the S.E., to steer 
S.S.W. towards the land. To reach it, we hadto make 
our way through an immense chain of huge icebergs, 
tabular in form, and prodigious in their dimensions, 
And from two o’clock to six, our corvettes defiled 
tranquilly through these straits of a novel description, 
At times the channels presented a width of not more 
than three or four cables’ length ; and then our ships 
appeared to be buried beneath these glittering walls, 
towering perpendicularly to a height of from 100 to 
150 feet, and seeming ready to overwhelm us with 
their giant masses. Then, suddenly opening out, we 
issued from them into spacious basins, surrounded by 
icebergs of strange and fantastic forms, recalling the 
palaces of crystal and of diamonds which dazzle so 
abundantly in fairy tales. A clear sky, delicious 
weather, and a propitious breeze, helped us through 
this daring navigation. At length, we issued from 
these narrow and winding channels, whose lofty walls 
had long shut out the land from our view ; and found 
ourselves in a comparatively disencumbered space, 
from whence we could contemplate the coast, in all 
its visible extent. 

“ Distant from us about eight or ten miles, was 
an immense strip of land, stretching out of sight 
from S.S.E. to W.S.W., from two to three hun- 
dred toises in height, and entirely covered with ice 
and snow, which lay heaped up on its summit, 
marking the ravines on the land-slopes, as well as 
the bays and points upon the coast, In the 
ice presented a smooth and uniform covering, of a 
dull and monotonous white ; in others, its surface 
was ploughed and shattered and broken, as if it had 
been subjected to the action of some violent convul- 
sion, or of a sudden and irregular thaw. Numbers 





* Without wishing, in any way, to detract from the merit 
of Capt. D'Urville, we shall here, for the information of our 
readers, re-state the facts which we thought it right to 
append tothe account published last week :—Bellin, . 
a Russian navigator, in 1820, reached 65)° south lat., only 
a few degrees farther east. Balleny, an English navigator, 
in 1839, reached 69 S., and afterwards sailed along this 
very portion, between the parallels of 64° and 65° for up- 
wards of 1,000 miles, passing within 70 miles of the land 
discovered by Capt. d’Urville in 1840. Weddell, in 1823, 
reached much farther south, even to 744°, but in exactly an 
oppostte meridian. 

t The tvise contains 6.4 English feet. 
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of huge ice-hills, recently fallen from the coast, had 
not yet been borne away, and made the approach 
to it impossible. 

“ This solid barrier forbade all progress south- 
ward; but the line of no variation could not be 
far off to the westward. M. Dumoulin had already 
observed nearly 86 degrees of dip; and I might 
at least endeavour to approach as nearly to the 
southern magnetic pole as the land would permit. 
A gentle breeze from the E.S.E. seemed favourable 
to this design. I steered, therefore, westward ; and 
our corvettes coasted the land at five or six miles 
distance. At noon, excellent observations gave 66° 
30’ of southern latitude, and 138° 21’ east longitude. 
All the compasses in the ships veered in a remark- 
able manner, and on board the Astrolabe the reversed 
pm in my poop-cabin was the only one which 
marked the route with anything like precision. Our 
newly discovered land, then, lay precisely under the 
antarctic polar circle, since it ran nearly east and 
west. And further, we were evidently at a very short 
distance from the magnetic pole. 

“ At five in the evening, the breeze gave way 
toa calm; of which I took advantage to dispatch 
Messrs. Dumoulin and Coupvent to a large iceberg, 
distant about two miles, for the purpose of observing 
the magnetic dip, variation, and intensity. These 
operations took them three hours; and they re- 
turned on board at half-past nine, well satisfied with 
their station. In the mean time, all eyes on board, 
aided by all the glasses of the ships, had minutely 
examined the coast, but without discovering a single 
point which the ice had left uncovered. Notwith- 
standing the great improbability of a compact body 
of ice of such extent 1,500 feet in height, doubts 
might still be entertained of the positive existence of 
land. Besides, I ardently desired to present to our 
feologists, samples of that portion of our globe, the 
first specimens, beyond all doubt, ever submitted to 
the inquiring gaze of man.* 

“ At length, about half-past five, after many dis- 
appointments, M. Duroch directed my attention to 
some black stains, situate on that portion of the coast 
which was nearest to us, but which had hitherto been 
masked by a long chain of icebergs, which extended 
between it and us. After a short examination, I 
could no longer have any doubt; they were rocks 

iercing the surface of the snow. For a moment I 

esitated to send boats so far (nearly six miles) from 
the ships; for I knew how variable are the winds and 
how thick and frequent the fogs in latitudes like these. 
It was a terrible idea that I might be forced to leave 
the crews of two boats to certain and dreadful death, 
if a shift in the wind should drive me suddenly from 
this dangerous coast. Nevertheless, confiding in my 
destiny [sic], and in the promising aspect of the sky, 
and fearing that I might meet with no other such 
opportunity, I dispatched a boat from each corvette 
towards this interesting portion of the coast. 

“Messrs. Duroch, Dumoutier, and Le Breton, 
embarked in my whale-boat, and Messrs. Dubouzot 
and Lequillon in Captain Jacquinot’s cutter. The 
sailors, who shared the enthusiasm of their officers, 
rowed with incredible vigour; and at eleven at night, 
the two boats returned on board, after having accom- 
plished their task. They were laden with speci- 
mens broken from the living rock. These were 
granites, of various hues. They brought, besides, 
some penguins, which seemed to me of a different 
species from those which we had noticed in our first 
visit to the ice-fields. They had seen no other trace 
of any organized being belonging to either the animal 
or vegetable kingdom. 

“From the aspect of these rocks, no one on board 
retained the slightest doubt as to the nature of the 
formidable barrier which closed all further progress 
against our ships. Then I announced to the assem- 
bled officers, in presence of the crews, that this land 
would henceforth bear the name of Adélie. This 
designation is destined to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of my profound gratitude for the devoted 
companion who has three times consented to a long 
and painful separation, to enable me to achieve my 





* Mr. Freeman, who commanded the cutter Sabrina, and 
with Mr. Balleny, in the employ of Messrs. Enderby, Sturge, 
Young, and other merchants, sailed along this parallel, 
landed on the islands they discovered in Feb. 1829, and 
brought home several pieces of basaltic rock, with crystals 
of olivine, now deposited at the Royal Geographical Society 
of London.—Eb. 





— of foreign exploration. During that night 
and the day following (22nd of January) I continued 
to follow the line of coast, at a distance of two leagues, 
with a gentle eastern breeze. The weather was still 
fine, but very cold. In the night the mercury fell to 
5°.5 below zero of Réaumur; and at mid-day, the 
water which fell on the deck instantly froze there, in 
the shade. 

“On the 23rd, I was desirous of still continuing to 
skirt the land, which stretched indefinitely to the 
vest ;* but so early as four in the morning, the ice 
began to close; and when we were sufficiently near 
to it, we perceived that the icebergs were held to- 
gether by a floe of ice which seemed to stretch from 
the land in a northerly direction. This unexpected 
barrier I strove to double ; but, after every tack, it 
presented itself anew, and seemed to envelope us in 
its long windings. No other resource was then left 
than to work between the land and the shoal, in 
the hope of freeing ourselves from the melancholy 
cul-de-sac in which we had become involved. 'Twenty- 
four hours later, after two long reaches, we were yet 
on the edge of the shoal, which seemed still to run 
north-east, as far as the eye could extend. Hitherto, 
however, it had been merely an affair of patience 
and vigilance ; for, after all, under ordinary circum- 
stances, we could always reckon on at least returning 
by the way we had come. But the weather, which 
for four days had been unvaryingly fine, suddenly 
changed. The sky was, in all directions, overcast ; 
the wind rapidly freshened in the east-south-east, 
and, by noon, blew a gale, heightened by sudden and 
violent gusts. ‘These gusts were laden with a thick 
snow, which froze as it fell on the deck and rigging, 
and frequently limited our horizon to a few ships’ 
lengths, 

“ Hemmed in, as we were, between the land and 
the shoal, and obliged to maneeuvre in a space in- 
cumbered with icebergs, our position became most 
menacing. Without having passed through a trial 
like ours, it would be difficult to imagine all that our 
crews had to sufier in these circumstances. The 
most triflirig mancuvre required for its execution 
the concurrence of all hands, and was rendered of 
extreme difficulty, on account of the ice, which 
stiffened the cordage and prevented its play in the 
blocks,—themselves covered with a crust of frozen 
snow. * * In spite of all our efforts, and the alarm- 
ing crowd of sail which we carried, I soon perceived 
that we were driving to the westward, and that, if 
the storm should last four-and-twenty hours longer, 
we had but little chance of safety. * * At midnight, 
however, the wind gradually lulled, the sea subsided, 
and the horizon expanded to half a mile, and some- 
times a mile; and on the morning of the 25th, hope 
once more dawned within us. Wowards evening, a 
gentle breeze sprang up in the south-west ; and, for 
a moment, I entertained the hope of being able to 
follow the land in an easterly direction, since we had 
been so abruptly stopped in the west. The whole 
day of the 26th was, in consequence, employed in 
rejoining the land, from which by evening we were 
not more than three or four leagues distant, and in 
repairing the damage we had sustained in the gale. 
In twelve hours, our sails and rigging had suffered 
more than in six months of previous navigation. On 
the 27th, at midnight, however, the wind shifted 
round again to the east-south-east, and rapidly 
freshened, accompanied by gusts and snow-flakes, 
Abandoning, therefore, all further projects of ex- 
ploration on this portion of the land of Adélie, I 
bore northward, for the purpose of escaping the laby- 
rinth in which we were involved. Towards five 
o’clock, we found ourselves in a space where the ice- 
bergs, more widely scattered, permitted us to navi- 
gate with less peril; and it was time that such should 
be the case—for the wind blew afresh from the east 
with extreme violence, making a heavy sea, and 
wrapping us in a thick and continual snow-storm, 
which entirely shut out the horizon. 

“I bore successively, however, to the north-north- 
west, north-west, west-north-west, and even west, 
to gain, as soon as possible, the line of no vari- 
ation. The fragments of ice were numerous on 
our path, but only some ofthe larger ones were visi- 
ble to us, the snow concealing the rest. About fifty 
minutes past three, we found ourselves suddenly in 
the midst of a very thick bed of the same icebergs,— 
which led us to imagine that we had at length 





doubled the northern point of the wearisome ftoe of 
ice that had given us so much trouble three days 
previously. This second tempest lulled towards mid- 
night. 


“On the 28th of January, the wind blew between 
the south and south-west,—with a cloudy sky and 
constant snow, which continually restricted our 
horizon to a very short distance. Nevertheless, we 
pursued our route to the west. In the course of the 
day following, the wind again shifted to the 
fresh and gusty, and driving before it a thicker snow 
than ever, which kept us in complete ignorance of 
everything that might be about us. About three in 
the afternoon, the sky cleared, but the horizon 
remained still in haze. However, I steered to the 
south-west, and at half past three our route was 
barred by a floe flanked by large fragments of 
floating ice, and distant at most three or four miles, 
Some of the sailors on both corvettes fancied they 
descried portions of land beyond the bank,—a fact, 
however, which needs confirmation. I am, myself, 
very confident that the land Adélie,of which we had 
traced about 150 miles in extent, must prolong itself 
thus far—but probably too much to the southward 
to be visible from the point of view at which we now 
were. On the 30th, at three in the morning, the 
wind freshened anew—blew with great violence by 
five, and brought with it snow and sleet. But the 
horizon being somewhat less cloudy, I stood to the 
south-west, making six knots through a heavy sea. 
At twenty minutes past eight, the look-out an- 
nounced land a-head. At first it showed like a 
simple line, low, light, and uncertain ; but gradually 
it defined itself, and presented at length a novel 
spectacle to our eyes. It was a wall of ice, perpen- 
dicular on the sides and horizontal at the summit, 
elevated from 120 to 130 feet above the waves, and 
not the slightest projection broke its uniformity 
throughout the twenty leagues of its extent that were 
traversed on this day. At noon, the observations 
gave 64° 30’ south latitude, and 129° 54 east longi- 
tude. The lead gave no soundings at 160 fathoms, 

“Touching the nature of this enormous wall, 
opinions were again divided. Some held it to be 
merely a huge mass of compacted ice, independent 
of any land,—while others, and I for one, maintained 
that this formidable girdle served at least as a cover- 
ing or crust to some solid base—whether of earth or 
rocks, or scattered shoals projected in advance of a 
great land. * * 

“However this may be, after having run west- 
south-west for the space of twenty leagues, this frozen 
rock took suddenly a direction to the south-west. It 
was then ten in the evening, and I continued my 
course to the south-west, expecting to find it again at 
daylight next morning. But on the 31st, at three 
in the morning, although I had turned southward, 
we found in its place only a formidable chain of large 
islands of ice,—and further to the south-west we 
once more fell in with a field of ice, which spread 
as far towards the west and north-west as the eye 
could reach from the mast-head. 

“ The variation, which had been north-east, had 
now become north-west, and that pretty strong. We 
had passed then the line of no variation. Messrs. 
Dumoulin and Coupvent thought themselves in 
possession of facts sufficient for determining the 
position of the Southern Magnetic Pole, within a 
degree,—and that pole could only lie in the land 
of Adélie itself, or at least on the compact ice 
which adjoined it. I concluded, therefore, that 
our task was completed. * * No doubt it might 
have been possible to push further westward, to 
trace in that direction a greater extent of field-ice, 
perhaps even to find the land again in that quarter, 
—for my opinion is, that it surrounds the greater 
portion of the polar circle, and will present itself at 
nearly all points to the mariner who is bold enough 
and fortunate enough to clear the masses of accu- 
mulated ice which ordinarily girdle it—provided 
only, that insurmountable fields of ice do not frustrate 
his efforts. But, taking into consideration the state 
of the crews, I felt that it would be cruel to abuse 
their courage and the confidence which they had 
shown me in following me thus far without murmur- 
ing, by dragging them into further perils. 

“On the Ist of February, 1840, therefore, in 
65° 20/ south latitude, and 128° 21’ east longitude, 
I bade a final adieu to these savage regions, and 
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turned our prows northward for Hobart Town. Our 
return was accomplished without difficulty or inci- 
dent; and we arrived in the evening of the 17th of 
February. The ice followed our track for a long 
distance, and we saw the last of it in the parallel of 
57° south latitude.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Iw addition to the ordinary inducements which, at 
this season of the year, attract our English idlers to 
the Continent, the seekers after excitement and 
lovers of ceremonial have found new motives in the 
various festival commemorations which are now taking 
place. The long-announced festival at Strasburg, 
on occasion of the inauguration of a statue, the work 
of David, to the memory of Gutenberg, commenced 
on the 24th of last month. A monument like 
this is one less to the man than to his art—less to 
the citizen than to the invention which has changed 
the character and destinies of the world, Accordingly, 
strangers from all parts of Europe, and deputations 
from many of its learned bodies, assisted at this 
commemoration. The New World, too, whose giant 
march owes even more to the event commemorated 
than Europe itself, was present by its representative, 
on the occasion,—the green banner of Brazil proclaim- 
ing, amid the banners of Alsace, the sympathies and 
hopes of the regenerated West. After the imposing 
moment of uncovering the statue, when the voice of 
the assembled thousands burst forth, a type of the 
emancipated thoughts which the statue is to cele- 
brate, the amusements commenced, and lasted three 
days. They were, with two characteristic exceptions, 
such as, on all occasions of popular rejoicing, keeps 
the multitude in good humour. The first of these 
exceptions is described as follows :—“ Around the 
pedestal of the statue was arranged all the apparatus 
of a printing press ;” and, “ during the discourses” 





of artists and artizans, clad in the costumes worn by 
the different orders of Belgians, in the time of 
Rubens; and at the moment when, amid salvos of 
artillery from the ramparts and citadel, the veil shall 
fall from the statue, the fountain of Quentin-Matsys 
will pour forth wine, and that of Schoembeck beer. 

The sight-seer who is not, by this time, tired, may, 
if he please, return home and join the philosophers 
at Glasgow, where the Local Committee is making 
active preparations for the meeting of the British 
Association in September. At the last meeting the 
Reports from the sub-committees were delivered in 
and read._From the Model Committee it was re- 
ported, that numerous replies to the circulars had 
been received, with promises of many interesting 
models and specimens of manufacture. The funds 
placed at the disposal of the Committee will be 
6007. The Sectional Committee reported that appli- 
cation had been made to the Lord Justice Clerk, 
that the Autumn Circuit might not be held in Glas- 
gow on the week of the meeting of the Association, 
as was intended, and they were in hopes that the 
application would be successful. They further re- 
ported that they had secured the Theatre Royal in 
Dunlop Street, at a rent of 5001. They had also 
secured from the Directors of the Royal Exchange, 
a grant of the Portico and Great Room in that 
building—from the Associations who have rooms 
adjoining the Exchange a grant of their several 
apartments—from the Faculty of Glasgow College, 
the class-rooms and other public buildings of the 
University—and lastly, from the Directors of the 
Trades’ House, the use of their large apartments in 
Glassford Street. An exhibition of pictures will be 
held ia the Dilletanti Rooms, to which members 
will be admitted during the week. Dr. Cleland had 
agreed to draw up a statistical account of the state 
of commerce, manufactures, education, crime, &e. 
in Glasgow and West of Scotland generally, for the 


pronounced at the inauguration, “this press, served | Association. The Museum Committee reported that 
by two printers, struck off the French and German | they have nearly completed the survey of the Coal 
text of a cantata,” which was distributed amongst the | Basin of Lanarkshire, extending also to the adjoining 


spectators. 


“ At two cases worked two compositors; | counties of Ayr, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. 


The 


a foundery cast types,” which were likewise distri- | sub-committee on fossil flora, have made an exten- 
buted amongst the crowd ; “and, at the termination | sive collection of organic remains, in which they 
of the orations, the cantata was sung in chorus,” with | have been assisted by Dr. Carluke, who has obtained 
the occasional obligato of a military band. The pro- | a great many varieties of the fossil flora, and the 
ceedings of the second day were crowned, at night, | remains of fishes and shells belonging to the coal 
by a spectacle of novel and appropriate effect. The | formation. Mr. Craig has also procured a consider- 


spire of the cathedral, from the platform upwards, 
was illuminated with coloured fireworks, A train 
of flame, serpentining from the base to the sum- 
mit, suddenly lighted the whole, “giving a fair 

aspect to the cathedral. Its stone wreaths, illumi- 
nated in a dark night, by lights of every variety 
of hue, recalled the magical descriptions in which 
the genius of the East is accustomed to luxuriate.” 








able number of specimens. The sub-committee on 
the Tertiary strata, on simple minerals, and on the 
model of Arran, also reported that they had made 
considerable progress with the duties intrusted to 
them. The Report of the Finance Committee stated 
that the sum of 3,000/. would be necessary to defray 
the expenses of the Association. Of this sum 1,760/. 
have been already subscribed: that a guarantee 


The illumination of private houses was general; and | subscription should be entered into by gentlemen of 
no device could have been more appropriate. Light, | the General Committee, and others; each gentleman 
universal, and of every hue, by the domestic hearth, | limiting his guarantee to the sum of 102, no part 


and on the Cathedral most of all, wasan emblematic | thereof to be exigible. 


The Report from the Local 


and fitting form of acknowledgment for the great and | Secretaries anpounced the number of invitations 
beneficent results produced by the labours of Guten- | which had been sent to distinguished foreigners, 
berg—At Mayence, the anniversary of the same in- | several of which had been accepted. As to the pro- 


vention was to be celebrated on the 23rd and 24th 


Society of that town, and employing upwards of 
1,500 artists and amateurs. The first of these, under 
the direction of the Chevalier Neukomm, was to take 
place in the open air, before the statue of Guten- 
berg: the second, directed by Lachner, chapel- 
master to the Grand-Duke of Baden, was to be given 
in the magnificent fruit-market erected last year.— 
From Strasburg or Mayence, the traveller may pro- 
ceed to Paris, where, in the course of the present 
month, is to take place the inauguration of the 
Column of July, which has been so many years in 
preparation.—From Paris, the spirit of inauguration 
may be followed to Antwerp, where preparations 
have already commenced for the festival to be held 
in that city, on occasion of the consecration of the 
monument to Rubens, on the 15th of August. 
Towards the expenses of this solemnity, the muni- 
cipality of the city has contributed the sum of 
50,000 francs, and subscriptions have been opened, 
which already amount to upwards of 200,000 more. 
The programme of the proceedings announce, that, 
during the festival, there will be processions, to the 





| gramme of the proceedings, they stated that they 
instant, by two concerts, given by the Philharmonic | 


have reason to suppose that the Sectional meetings 
will assemble in the College Buildings at 11 o’clock 
every morning—that, in addition to the larger even- 
ing meetings, for purely scientific purposes, there will 
be at least two public promenades and a public 
dinner, all of which will be patronized by the Mar- 
chioness of Breadalbane ; and very probably there 
will be excursions to the country for the Naturalists, 
Geologists, and Mechanicians. At the conclusion of 
the Reports, Mr. Liddell read several letters from 
foreigners of distinction, in reply to cards of in- 
vitation ; amongst them was one from Baron Charles 
Dupin, inclesing two interesting papers to be laid 
before that meeting. 

Stanmore Park having passed into the hands of the 
Marquis of Abercorn, the collection of English Histori- 
cal Portraits preserved there was last Saturday brought 
under the hammer of Messrs. Christie and Manson, 
Few auctioneers’ exhibitions have had greater in- 
terest, and seldom has Sir Godfrey Kneller been seen 
to greater advantage. We were reminded, as every 
reader of poetry would be, of Addison's poem to 
Kneller, and his happy parallel of the princes and 


accompaniment of songs composed for the occasion, | gods 





Great Pan, who wont to chase the fair, 

And loved the spreading oak, was there ; 

Old Saturn, too, with upeast eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated skies. 
But to quit poetry for prices. The first, in point of 
date, was a full-length, by Peter Mireveldt, of Henry 
Prince of Wales, son of James I., in a suit of “ liver 
colour satin”: this was sold for 271. 6s. The next 
was a half-length, by Dobson, of Henrietta Maria, in 
a white dress, with a sea of yellow and red for a 
background : sold for 40. 19s. Two full-sized copies 
by Dobson, after Vandyke, of Charles I. seated with 
Prince Charles at his knee, and of Henrietta Maria 
with the baby Duke of York in her arms, sold, the 
former for 54/. 12s., the latter for 52d. 10s,; these 
are so faithfully copied, that they might pass for the 
originals but for the comparative coldness of their 
colours. There was one Lely amazingly fine,—the 
well-known and engraved half-length of John Wilmot 
Earl of Rochester, in a cuirass, and in an easy, 
thoughtful attitude, the head and hands painted with 
great delicacy and truth: this brought 211, A full- 
length of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth sold 
for 241. 13s. 6d.; a full-length of Harry Jermy@, 
Ear! of St. Albans, the beloved of Henrietta Maria, 
for 16/. 5s. 64. ; anda full-length of Charles Stewart, 
Duke of Richmond, for 18. 7s. 7d.: all three by Sir 
Peter Lely. Then came the Knellers; and first, in 
point of merit, was a half-length of Nell Gwynne, in 
a blue dress, with a wreath in her left hand, her 
locks of “ gold upon a ground of black,” trickling 
over her shoulders and down her bosom ; the head 
and shoulders admirably done, but the hands in an 
unfinished state, as if to throw, as was Kneller’s prac- 
tice, the head into greater relief. This picture of 
“ pretty witty Nell,” as Mr. Pepys delights to call 
her, brought 23/. 2s. Not inferior was an admirable 
half-length of Charles IL. seated, wearing the robes 
of the Garter,—a very characteristic likeness of the 
swarthy monarch, with the dissipated air of a whole 
life of levity: sold for 252. 4s, A full-length of the 
same, a presumed Lely, and in the same attitude as 
Kneller’s half-length, sold for 36. 15s, These were 
in all probability copies of the two pictures painted 
for the Dukes of York and Monmouth by Lely and 
Kneller, about which it is said, that Charles, tired of 
sitting for his portrait, proposed that both artists 
should draw him at the same time, when Lely, as an 
established painter, chose his own light, and Kneller, 
newly introduced at court, was left to draw the king 
as he best could. A full-length of Sheffield, Earl of 
Mulgrave, a fine and intelligent head, sold for 234. 2s.; 
and a whole-length of the second Villiers, the Zimri 
of Dryden’s‘* Absalom and Achitophel,’ for 162. 5s. 64, 
This latter portrait was very characteristic of the 
easy figure and graceful sprightly air for which the 
Villierses, father and son, were alike famous; the 
insolent gaiety of the man was seen in every limb 
and lineament. A full-length of James IT., when 
Duke of York, sold for 15/. 4s. 6d., and a full-length 
of Prince Rupert for 14/. 3s, 6d.: what would Van- 
dyke’s half-length of the same fiery fellow have 
brought? A whole-length of the sharp-aquiline-fea- 
tured William III., when Prince of Orange, sold for 
111. 0s. 6d. ; and of William, when King of England, 
for 14/. 3s. 6d. But the best male specimen of 
Kneller’s pencil sold for the trifling sum of six 
guineas,—a half-length of Gregory Hascard, Dean of 
Windsor, in his robes; the whole picture excellent, 
the head inferior only to the famous portrait of 
Dr. Wallis (Kneller’s most talked-of work) in the 
gallery at Oxford. Few of these pictures, it will be 
seen, brought any great price, their size deterred pur- 
chasers; and those who bought covered their walls 
at a cheap rate and in good taste. That Lely and 
Kneller seldom varied the position of their full- 
length portraits these pictures sufficiently attested. 

Mr. Hume, in pursuance of his plan to make pub. 

lic benefits publicly beneficial, has given notice in 
the House of Commons that he will, on Tuesday, 
the 14th of July, move an address to the Crown, 
praying that direction may be given for opening the 
British Museum and National Gallery on Sundays, 
during those hours that public houses are allowed to 
remain open. In the like spirit, a public meeting 
was held at the London Tavern on Wednesday last, 
for the purpose of securing to the eastern end of 
London, in the district of the Tower Hamlets, the 
same advantages of park and pleasure-ground as the 
western and northern ends possess. And at another 
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meeting, at the Thatched House Tavern, on the 
24th of June, at which Mr. Hume presided, there 
was some talk of memorializing government to use 
its interest and influence upon the Royal Academy, | # 
that the present Exhibition might remain open for 
a short time, free from charge ;—this, as we have 
often said, might be done without inconvenience. 
The park is very desirable for Whitechapel and its 
neighbourhood, which is, at present, the most un- 
healthy district in all London. 

We have before us the ‘ List of Exhibiters, candi- 
dates for the degree of Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy.’ We shall publish the List without comment, 
though we look forward to the election with interest ; 
the candidates in painting, forty in number, are a little 
academy of themselves, Painters: John C. Schetky, 
John Watson Gordon, William Linton, John Lin- 
nell, H. B. Chalon, Joseph Severn, Thomas Webster, | ¢. 
Thomas Duncan, F. R. Say, H. P. Bone, James Ram- 
sey, Daniel Byrne, James M. Davis, Andrew Morton, 
J. R. Herbert, Richard Redgrave, Richard Roth- 


ma Alfred Tidey, W. Essex, C. H. Seaforth, John | — 
1 


lins, J. A. Casey, C. W. Cope, John Partridge, 
William Dyce, George Lance, J. W. Gear, John 
Simpson, Thomas Sidney Cooper, William Fisk, 
Thomas Creswick, Caleb R. Stanley, J. H. Mil- 
lington, Francis Grant, William Rider, Thomas 
Woodward, William Havell, Thomas Clater, F. P. 
Stephanoff. Scurprors: Edgar George Papworth, 
Charles Smith, John Bell, Samuel Joseph, Chris- 
topher Moore, William Behnes, Samuel Nixon. 
Arcuitects: Charles Barry, John B. Papworth, 
John Davis Paine. 

Some of the musical rumours have crept into 
our notices of the week’s performances; but a few 
still remain untold. The Art in England, whose 
stronghold has hitherto been among the middle 
classes, seems, for the moment, disposed at once to 
soar and to descend—witness a Concert at Court, 
(the crown, so to say, of many similar meetings 
recently held among our aristocracy,) in which 
Royalty did not disdain to take part, the music 
selected oddly vibrating between ‘Il Disertore’ 

and ‘St. Paui,'—Ricci and Mendelssohn—witness, 
on the other hand, the rapid diffusion of sound 
vocal instruction among the people, the details and 
results of which will, ere long, surprise all those 
who, forgetting the merry days of good Queen Bess, 
have stigmatized the English as devoid of musical 
sympathies or capacities, save such as Fashion re- 
gulates. It would seem as if there was “a move- 
ment” in France contemporaneous and coincident 
with the one which gives us so much hope for a 
musical future—among the gants jaunes of Paris, a 
stir to see * Le Cent-Suisse,’ an operetta, written by 
a noble amateur, M. le Prince de la Moskowa, which 
rumour declares to be very pretty as comic music— 
among the people, a demonstration in the cause of 
choral music at Beauvais, where was recently per- 
formed, and well performed, under the auspices of 
its composer, M. Neukomm’s mass,—the singers be- 
longimg to two of the public establishments of the 
town. It must be remembered, to test the value of 
this movement, that, as regards intellectual and artis- 
tic progress, the French provincial towns stand lower 
on the scale, as compared with the metropolis, than 
our own. Apropos of our own provinces, we may 
mention the engagement of Madame Dorus-Gras at 
the Birmingham Festival, and the proposed autumnal 
tours of an Italian Operatic company, with Madame 
Grisi at its head, and of M. Liszt to give pianoforte 
concerts, Nor, while announcing “ arrangements” 
for the autumn, must we forget that Miss C. Novello 
has departed on a second continental journey—it is 
said, with the idea of studying for the stage; and 
that the last news of Mrs. Bishop is dated from St. 
Petersburgh. The “ Eistedvodd” held at Liverpool 
last week, appears to have gone off to the entire satis- 
faction of all parties concerned, 


WILL SHORTLY C 
The SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT ION of the NEW SOCIETY 
or PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, at their GaLLEry, 
ALL Maui West, ek tll the British Institution), is 
Now OPEN, from 9 o'clock till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; Cata- 
logue, 6d. AMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 


BRITISH — PALL MALL, 
The GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS, of the Italian. i, Spanish, Fl tch 
und English Schools. ineluding O M of the WORKS of 
the late WM. ‘a ath IN, Esq. R. x +» Keeper of the Royal Aca- 
gemy, 3 is OPEN DAILY, born je in the Morning till 6 in the 


ening.—Admission, ls, ; Catal 
i Mie ONS PETAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
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ree cage, REGENT’S a 
Pictures now ex 
TION oF "HER MAJESTY QUEEN CICTORT Ai 
Abbey. and the Interior A the CTRECE s of SAN 
lorence, with all , a effects rr Light Fo og from Noon 
ti Midaig ight. 


Open m 
B.—The Picture or FSANTA CROCE Leng shortly be removed, 
and replaced by a subject of great interest 


ROYAL GALLERY of PRACT AL Sch ENCE, ADELAIDE- 
RCADE, WEST STRA 


 CORONA- 
in ‘Westminster 
A CROCE, 





STREET and LOWTHER A ND.—Con- 
tains an extensive Collection of Models of Ships, Engines, Ma- 
chines, Bridges, and many other objects cqunces with the 
practical application of Science to the useful Arts; the ele- 
mentary principles of Physical Philosophy, in ilivatration of 
them,are explained by means of extensive and efficient appa- 
ratns; especially the -——— na of Polarized Light by Mr. 
Godda: xe 2 rears one. Among other recent_valuable inven- 
tions, J. S. Worth's Patent Rotatory Pamp—The New Kalso- 
mine Paint, free from smell, and drying in a few hours—Mar- 
shall’s Patent improved Sash Fasteners—Delbriick'’s Process 
for uniting Metals, are exhibited at this Institution. 
Performance on the Accordion by - Reisner, from Paris. 
The Steam-Gun, Microscope. Electrical Eel.—Admittance, 1s.— 
Open till Six. 


PETIT CONCERT sg BE ad at a Quarter before Four 


o’Clock.—Performers: Mr. Sedlatzek and the Misses Sedlatzek, 
Herr and Madame Schmidt, the in Gre Singers—100 Di 





medals struck off in a minute—The extensive variety of amusing 
and i 4» — works, including the Weaving of Glass and Silk 

e icroscope, with pictures magnific 30,000 times—The 
Chromatic Fire Cloud—C aptain Carpenter's Propeller for Canal 
ts.—Open daily from Ten o'clock in the Morning ; Admission 
to the whole, 1s.—Polytechnic Institution, 309, Regent-street. 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 29.—The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chair. 

Three communications were read :— 

1. ‘On a few detached localities along the Coasts 
of Ionia and Casia, and on the Island of Rhodes,’ by 
Mr. Hamilton, Sec. G.S.—The localities are, 1. 
Fouges (anc. Phocea),; 2. Ritri (anc. Erythre); 3. 
Sighajik (anc. Teos); 4. Scalanuova, near Ephesus; 
5. Boodroom (anc. Halicarnassus); 6. Cnidus; 7. 
The Island and Shores of the Gulf of Syme; 8. 
Rhodes.—1. Fouges is situated at the northern limit 
of the Gulf of Smyrna, and the formations in its 
neighbourhood, observed by Mr. Hamilton, are com- 
posed of trachyte, pumiceous deposits, and various 
trappean rocks, 2. Ritri, in the Bay of Erythre, 
and opposite the Island of Scio, stands in a district 
consisting of trachyte, limestone, and sandstone. 3. 
Sighajik is built on an alluvial plain connecting the 
harbours of Sighajik and Teos, and bounded on the 
east, west, and north-west by ranges composed of 
limestones and sandstones. No igneous rocks were 
noticed in situ, but numerous blocks of greenstone 
are scattered over the country. 4. Scalanuova stands 
on an insulated hill, a part of the western chain of 
Mount Messogis, and is formed of blue semi-crystal- 
line limest iated with ist 5. Bood- 
room. The castle is built upon a rock of limestone 
and argillaceous shale; and the hills to the north of 
the town, and on one of which are traceable the 
remains of the Acropolis of Halicarnassus, are also 
calcareous; but the low hills near the shore, and on 
which the ruins of Halicarnassus stand, consist of 
volcanic sand and trachytic conglomerate. The 
conical hill of Chifoot-Kale, about fiwe miles S.W. 
of Boodroom, and all the intermediate country, are 
likewise trachytic, as well as the hills to the west of 
Chifoot-Kale, and part, if not all, the Promontory of 
Karabaghla, and some islets to its westward. The 
limestone of Boodroom dips to the N.E., and Mr. 
Hamilton is of opinion that the inclination may be 
due to the igneous rocks of Karabaghla and Chifoot- 
Kale. 6. Cnidus is situated near the south-western 
extremity of the Gulf of Cos. The whole of the 
peninsula on which it stands is formed of blue semi- 
crystalline limestone shale and sandstone, dipping 
45° to the S.W. The hills rise rapidly towards the 
FE. and N.E., and at the distance of two miles exceed 
2,000 feet in height; their summit being a narrow 
ridge a quarter of a mile in length, and consisting of 
calcareous shale overlaid on the S.W. side by the 
blue limestone. The escarpment of the ridge towards 
the N.E. is very steep. 7. Island and Gulf of Syme. 
The island is formed chiefly of an uniform mass of 
greyish white, compact scaglia,with bands and nodules 
of siliceous limestone; but in one place greenish sand- 
stone conglomerate occurs. The beds are occasion- 
ally horizontal, but are sometimes inclined from 20° 
to 35°. No organic remains were noticed by Mr. 
Hamilton. The southern shore of the gulf is com- 
posed of the same limestone, containing nodules of 
flint, At the eastern extremity of the gulf, thin beds 





of limestone alternate with bands of “pale red j 

the strata dipping 50° to the N.W., but in some 
places they are curiously contorted. Mr. Hamilton 
did not land on the north side of the gulf, but he 
believes that it is partly composed of a brown arena- 
ceous conglomerate. 8. Rhodes, The northern half 
of the island is composed of tertiary marine deposits, 
formed of sand, gravel, and marl, enclosing sea-shells, 
and secondary ‘limestone, and scaglia with associated 
sandstones and conglomerates. No igneous rocks 
were observed in situ by the author, but numerous 
pebbles of greenstone and other trap rocks occur in 
the conglomerates in the centre of the island. The 
scaglia limestone is chiefly developed in the lofty 
ridge of Mount Altairo. The upper part consists of 
thick beds of a grey colour, without flints; beneath 
them occurs a thinly laminated limestone, with 
tabular masses of flints, and lower down thicker beds 
again prevail, and the flints are nodular; the whole 
series having about 900 feet of vertical dimensions, 
Still lower the scaglia is interstratified with a red 
marly limestone, under which are thick beds of 
scaglia without flints, Below the village of Embona 
a greenish compact sandstone crops out from beneath 
the limestone of Mount Altairo. The range of hills 
to the N.N.E. consists chiefly of the grey limestone, 
resting on red and brown sandstone. The Acropolis 
of Camiro, on the east coast of the island, six miles 
north of Lindo, stands on an insulated table rock of 
whitish scaglia, encircled with tertiary strata. The 
blue limestone, classed provisionally with the secon~ 
dary series, forms high and steep hills along the east 
coast, near Lindo, remnants of horizontal beds of 
tertiary limestone resting upon it at considerable 
heights. It forms also a ridge of hills between 
Rhodes and Archargelo, and a low ridge of rocky 
islets in the middle of the plain, and parallel 
to the coast. Mr. Hamilton considers this limest 

to be of the same age as that of Halicarnassus. The 
only point at which the author observed any older 
rocks is half way between Archargelo and Lindo, at 
the bottom of a deep bay, where close to the shore 
the blue limestone is underlaid by a hard black 
calcareous crystalline rock, like the limestone on the 
Bosphorus. In conclusion, Mr. Hamilton gives the 
following general statements:—1, The scaglia is 
more abundant in Rhodes and the south of Asia 
Minor than in the north; and is the same formation 
which constitutes the mass of the Taurus further 
eastward, and of which it appears to be a prolonga~ 
tion. Nummulites have been found near Adalia ; and 
near Deenair, a species occurs similar to that in the 
scaglia of the Ionian Islands. 2, Igneous rocks are 
much more rare towards the south, and are not so 
often associated with the scaglia as with the older 
limestones. 3, Trachytic and other similar pro- 
ductions are almost constantly associated with the 
blue semi-crystalline limestone. In the absence of 
organic remains, Mr. Hamilton could not determine 
whether this limestone is an altered calcareous rock, 

or whether it has been raised from an inferior posi- 
tion ; but he is inclined to adopt the latter opinion, 
as it bears a great resemblance to the limestone near 
Constantinople, and which is associated with transi- 
tion schists. 

2. A letter from Mr. Ottley, of Exeter, on some 
specimens obtained from the new red sandstone near 
that city, and considered by the writer to be fossil 
alcyonia. 

3. * Descriptions of the Remains of a Bird,a Tor- 
toise, and a Lizard, from the Chalk near Maidstone,’ 
by R. Owen, Esq.—The portions of the bird are the 
property of the Earl of Enniskillen, and were recog- 
nized by him and Dr. Buckland to belong to a large 
species, Mr. Owen considers that they consist of 
part of a humerus and two distal terminations of 
tibias. The portion of the humerus is nine inches 
long, with one extremity, though mutilated, nearly 
entire, and the other completely broken off. The 
extremity partially preserved is expanded, but the 
rest of the shaft of the bone is pretty regular and of 
uniform size, but slightly bent, the circumference 
being 2} inches. It is unequally three-sided, with 
the sides flat and angles rounded. The bone resem- 
bles most negrly the humerus of the albatross in 
form, proportions, and size ; but it differs in the more 
marked angles bounding the three sides. The ex- 
panded extremity likewise resembles the distal end 








of the humerus of the albatross, but it is too muti- 
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lated to allow of the exact amount of similarity to be 
determined. Mr. Owen is of opinion that if the 
nature of the bone be correctly determined, its length 
and comparative straightness would prove it to have 
belonged to one of the longipennate natatorial birds, 
equailing in size the albatross, The two distal ends 
of tibias present the peculiarly well marked troch- 
lear extremity, but both specimens have been 
crushed. Their relative size to the preceding bone, 
on the supposition that it is a humerus, is nearly the 
game as in the skeleton of the albatross. There is 
no bird now known, north of the equator, with which 
the fossils can be com The remains of the 
tortoise, or Chelonian reptile, consist of four marginal 

lates of the carapace, and some smaller fragments 
of the expanded ribs. The marginal plates are nar- 
rower in proportion to their length, than in any of 
the existing marine chelonie; and they deviate still 
more in the character of their internal articular mar- 
gin from the corresponding plates of terrestrial che- 
lonie; they agree, however, sufficiently with the 
marginal plates of the carapace of the Emydes to 
render it most probable that the fossil is referrible to 
that family of chelonie which inhabits fresh water 
or estuaries. Thg remains of the Lizard are in the 
cabinet of Sir Philip Egerton, and consist of a series 
of small vertebre in their natural relative position. 
The vertebre are united by ball and socket joints, 
and they are proved to belong to the saurian class 
of reptiles by the presence of many long, slender 
ribs, and by the conversion of two vertebrae into 
a sacrum. Portions of an ischium and a pubis 
are connected with the left side of this sacrum, and 
demonstrate that the reptile had hinder extremi- 
ties. Mr. Owen then proceeds to show to which 
division of saurians, having ball and socket joints, 
the fossil can be referred ; and he proves that it must 
have belonged to the Lacertian, in consequence of 
the slender, equally long ribs having articulated with 
short tubercular processes, and all the vertebra, ex- 
cept the one immediately preceding the sacrum, 
being furnished with processes, and therefore having 
had ribs. He further proved, from the fossil having 
twenty-one costal vertebre, anterior to the sacrum, 
including the single lumbar, that it cannot be referred 
to the genera Stellio, Leiolepis, Basiliscus, Agama, 
Lyriocephalus, Anoles, or Chamzlion, but that a 
comparison may be instituted between it and the 
Monitors, Iguanas, and Scinks. In the absence, how- 
ever, of the cranium, teeth, and extremities, he feels 
that a further approximation would be hazardous, 
and too conjectural to yield any good scientific result. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


June 22.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Twelve Members were elected. 

Extracts from the following communications were 
read :— 

1. ‘An account of two newly-discovered Rivers 
on the Northern Coast of Australia, by Capt. Wick- 
ham, R.N.; communicated by Capt. Beaufort, R.N., 
Hydrographer—lIn the course of the recent exami- 
nation of the northern coast of Australia in H.M.S. 
Beagle, a deep bay was found immediately to the 
westward of Van Diemen’s Gulf, between Cape 
Hotham and the Vernon Islands, terminating in a 
considerable river, which was explored for eighty 
miles in a southerly direction, when it became narrow, 
and divided into two branches, one coming from the 
southward, and the other from the eastward. This 
river, which has been named Adelaide, is navigable 
for vessels of from 400 to 500 tons burthen nearly 
fifty miles up; the banks are about five feet high, and 
the lower part thickly lined with mangroves : higher 
up are extensive grass plains, with clumps of trees ; 
and at the extreme point reached, the eye wandered 
over a vast level, thickly wooded, as far as could be 
seen from the top ef a tree. Drift wood was lodged 
in the trees ten feet above the present level of the 
stream. In the upper parts, magnificent bamboos, 
rising to the height of eighty feet, line the banks of the 
river. The farthest point reached was in 12° 56’ S., 
131° 18’ E. Continuing the voyage to the south- 
westward for about 120 miles, along the western 
shore of Arnhem Land, The Beagle rounded Point 
Pearce, and found an extensive opening hitherto 
unexplored, at the bottom of which a large navi- 
gable river flows into the sea. After proceed- 
ing up this stream jn the ship for fifteen miles, 





the examination was continued in the boats, which 
ascended about sixty miles farther. From this 
spot Lieut. Stokes went on by land, and succeeded! 
in reaching a point about 175 miles from Point 
Pearce, in a south-east by east direction. About two 
miles from its outlet the river is from twelve to 
twenty fathoms deep, and free from all impediments ; 
above this, sandbanks are numerous—the general 
character of the country through which it flows is 
level; plains covered with coarse grass and gum 
trees of small growth: towards the coast is a range 
of hills of moderate height. This river, as well as 
the other, showed evident marks of heavy floods, 
particularly in the upper part, where the trees on 
both banks, to the height of twenty feet from the 
river, are all inclining downwards, at an angle of 45°. 
Some of these trees are of very large growth. This 
river was named Victoria, in honour of Her Majesty, 
—the extreme point reached was in 15° 36’ south, 
and 130° 52! east. 

2. ‘Notes on a Journey from Erz-riim, by Mish, 
Dfyar-bekr, and Birehjfk to Aleppo,’ by Viscount 
Pollington.—Quitting Erz-raém on the 5th of June, 
1838, the traveller passed by Hassan Kaleh and 
Achveran to Khanis, a small town, inhabited ex- 
clusively by Armenians, on the north-eastern bank 
of the Bin Gil Si, or river of a thousand lakes, which 
winds through the plain in a general south-east 
course. After riding eight hours in a south by east 
direction, a steep descent which led down to the 
river of Charbol, crossed by a stone bridge, and 
thence by Sacavi, an Armenian village, situated on 
a remarkable conical hill on the banks of the Murad 
Su, or Euphrates. On the road, a party of peasants 
were passed, sowing wheat, which they did in a very 
primitive manner: the sower, walking before the 
plough, cast the grain upon the ground among the 
high grass and weeds, and then over all came the 
plough, which was drawn by eight oxen ; the grain 
was small, but very white. Crossing the Kara Sé, 
a name about as common in Turkey as Blackwater 
in Ireland, the traveller reached Mish, after a 
journey of 18 hours from Khands. Mash is well 
situated on and around a conical hill at the foot of 
the ridge of Niphates; its principal trade is in tobacco, 
which, although somewhat coarse, is in great estima- 
tion in all the surrounding country; the bazars are 
large and well supplied, and, among other things, 
with Glasgow shawls, which were used for turbans 
and girdles. On quitting M4sh, the road lay to the 
west along the foot of the mountains, and passing by 
Kizil Agatch, a large village, gradually winds through 
the Jebel Nimrud, or Niphates, by a picturesque 
pass: in many places the air quite perfumed by the 
abundance of wild flowers which covered the ground 
as with a Persian carpet, so great was the variety and 
richness. At the Kurd encampments much hospi- 
tality and good will prevailed; and although many of 
the people had never seen a Frank before, their curio- 
sity kept within the bounds of civility. Descending 
into the plain of the Tigris, or, as the wanderers on 
its banks still it, the Hiddekel, an hour’s journey 
brought the traveller to the small town of Hazrd, 
where the mulberry, Lombardy poplar, and other 
trees, gave proof of the warmth of the climate ; from 
this the road led by Diyar-bekr, Severek, and Orfah, 
to the Euphrates at Birehjik, and thence to Aleppo. 

3. ‘Notes on a Journey from Constantinople to 
Mosul, in Mesopotamia, in the winter of 1839-40, 
by William Ainsworth, Esq.—Leaving Constanti- 
nople on the 2nd November, Messrs. Ainsworth and 
Rassam took the road by Iznik, Kutayah, Koniyah, 
and through Kulak Boghaz, a pass of the Taurus, 
to Aleppo; from this place they turned to the east- 
ward, and'passing through Orfah, Mardin, and Nisibin, 
reached Mosul, on the Tigris, on the 31st January 
of the present year. The former part of this route, 
from the coast to the north side of the Taurus, is 
through a country more or less already travelled over 
and described, but Mr. Ainsworth’s notes contain 
many new and important observations. On the 26th 
November the party reached the foot of the central 
chain of the Bulghar Tagh, which, like the more 
eastern acclivities of the Taurus, is composed of ter- 
tiary deposits ; the general direction of the range is 
from E.N.E. to W.S.W. The lateral valley of 
Kolu Kushla is well watered, and contains some 
small villages, surrounded by vineyards and walnut 
trees, and terminates in a more extensive valley, 





nearly parallel to the central chain, containing a large 
rivulet which flows from the S.W. This valley is 
bounded to the east by a wood-clad and rocky 
range of limestone, and between this chain and the 
loftier summits of the Bulghar is the valley of 
Aluguja. At 6 miles after entering the valley of the 
main tributary to the Saihan, the leaves the 
valley for a short time, crossing over hills with a 
ravine which presents great difficulties to the passage 
of cannon; from these eminences the road is carried 
almost directly upon a gentle slope to a point where 
the first-mentioned stream, coming from the left, is 
joined by another large rivulet flowing from the right 
from the valley of Aluguja ; the two rivers united 
flow through a somewhat narrow pass, and this point 
has been made the seat of the Turkish defence of 
the Kulak Boghaz. The peninsula which commands 
the centre of the valley, and is between the two 
rivers, is occupied by a battery of four guns and two 
mortars. Below, the valley, after the junction of the 
two streams, is crossed by a palisade, which stretches 
up the hill side, on which, to the left, are two small 
batteries at different heights, and on the right side 
similar entrenchments exist, one at the foot of the 
hill, the other on the declivity. This spot is called 
Shiftla Kh4n, and is defended by a few gunners and 
Arnaouts, whose principal service appears to be the 
transport of deserters, continually passing through the 
defiles. Travelling up the valley of Aluguja we 
found it narrow, and the population thinly scattered, 
but abounding in vines, walnuts, and cherries. Here 
were many picturesque scenes, heightened by the 
main range of the Bulghar, which rises almost pre- 
cipitously a thousand feet above the valley. Return- 
ing to Shiftla Khan we pursued the road in an 
E.N.E. direction ; at five miles is another palisade 
carried across a narrow portion of the and 
a battery upon the heights above. At 14 mile be- 
yond, the road is hewn out of hard limestone rock, 
and on turning the corner is the first Turkish out- 
work, consisting merely of a wall and a guard-house, 
Immediately beyond, Mehemet Ali has lately built a 
bridge : shortly afterwards the valley opens out, and 
shows the first Egyptian outposts. One mile farther 
the road quits the valley of the SaihGn, which flows on 
ina south-easterly direction, and turns for two hours 
up another valley to the south-west, which leads to the 
crest of the pass, which may be termed a plain occu- 
pying the summit level between the waters of the 
Saihan and the Tarsus river, and found to be at an 
elevation of 3,800 feet above the sea. Mr. Ains- 
worth’s paper then goes on to describe the Egyptian 
defences at some length, which he states to consist, 
among other works, of eight separate stone batteries, 
each surrounded by a fosse, and approached by a 
drawbridge and double gates; and concludes his 
account by saying “that the defences established in 
these passes by Mehemet Ali are much more impor- 
tant than is generally imagined ; and, instead of being 
mere lines of fortification from which to advance 
upon a hostile country, their durable character, and 
the care, and skill, and expense bestowed upon their 
construction, show them to be considered as a per- 
manent line of frontier devised by the parties engaged 
in their erection. They are quite different from any- 
thing observable in the Sultan’s territory, even at 
Varna or Silistria, and calculated to be opposed to an 
enemy more skilled in war than the Turks, being, in 
point of execution, quite equal to what is commonly 
met with in the northern parts of France. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s route was illustrated by Cramer's 
map of Asia Minor, coloured by Mr. Hamilton, to 
indicate all the towns at which coins or medals have 
been found in that country, being upwards of 270 
different localities, including the adjacent islands. 

Capt. William Allen, R.N., gave an account of his 
former voyage up the Quorra, and an outline of the 
probable proceedings of the expedition about to pro- 
ceed up that river, under the command of Capt. 
Trotter, Bird Allen, and himself, illustrated by the 
original charts of the river. 

On the table were the original charts of the nau- 
tical survey now carrying on in the West Indies 
and on the coast of Central America, under Capt. 
Barnett and Lieut. Smith, R.N., and the officers of 
H.M. ships Thunder and Lark, being a series of 
beautifully-executed drawings. Also a of Port 
Nicholson, or Wangi Nui, in New Zealand, with a 
portfolio of characteristic sketches of the harbour 
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and adjacent scenery, communicated by the New | religious influence nor political power until after the 
Zealand Company. invention of the Puranas; and 8th, that the divisions 


Among the donations were,a model in relief of Clare 
Island, on the N.W. Coast of Ireland, by Mr. Bald ; 
the‘ Family Atlas,’ in forty-nine sheets, by Mr. Betts ; 
a colo lan of the Troad, by Major Napier, 46th 
Reg. ; and Martiniére’s * Dictionnaire Géographique,’ 
in 10 vols. folio, presented by the President. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 20.—The Rt. Hon. the President in the chair. 

James Ferguson, Esq., and Philip Barnes, Esq., 
were elected Resident Members ; John Capper, Esq., 
of Ceylon, was elected a Corresponding Member. 

Colonel Sykes read a short paper containing ‘ Re- 
marks on an Inscription found on a Buddhist tope in 
Bhopal,’ recorded in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, corroborative of the opinion enun- 
ciated by him, that the proprietary right in the soil, 
in all P ners of India, and from the highest antiquity, 
had always been in the subject and not in the 
monarch. The inscription stated the purchase of the 
land by the Emperor Chandragupta, and its being 
granted for the purpose of building the tope. 

Colonel Sykes then said, that he had in his hands 
a paper of considerable extent, the reading of which 
would require a much longer time than could be 
allowed to him by the meeting; and that in con- 
sequence he could only give a few extracts, which 
would be just sufficient to show the nature of the 

per, and the conclusions to which it had led him. 
He had called his memoir ‘ Notes on the Religious 
and Political State of India, before the Mohammedan 
Invasion ;? and it was founded chiefly upon the 
travels of the Chinese Buddhist priest, Fa-Hien, who 
commenced his journey from China to India A.D. 
399, and upon the comments written on those 
travels by the learned translators of that work, 
Messrs. Rémusat, Klaproth, and Sandresse. From 
the extracts read we understood that, although the 
Brahmins had, ages ago, destroyed all literary docu- 
ments which had nota tendency to confirm their own 
supremacy, yet the books of the Chinese, which had 
but very recently been accessible to European 
scholars, afford, in numerous cases, efficient means 
of clearing up much that had been concealed. The 
Chinese had been in the habit of making journeys 
through India as early as the third century before the 
Christian era; they had made alliances with the Bac- 
trian kings ; and they had penetrated still farther to 
the west in their endeavours to propagate Buddhism 
and to obtain its sacred books from India, its birth- 
place. The doétrines of Lao-tseu, professed by the 
Chinese, and the tenets of Buddhism, were recipro- 
cated long before the Christian era ; and in 213 B.C. 
an Indian Buddhist priest arrived in Shensee with a 
collection of religious books in the language of India. 
Buddhism, in fact, had been known in China several 
centuries before the Christian era; although it was 
not until that time that it began to be at all publicly 
promulgated within the empire. Colonel Sykes said, 
that although there was not time to read the argu- 
ments, on which his conclusions had been founded, 
the value of which was entirely dependent upon the 
continuous chain of facts and analogies, yet as those 
conclusions themselves were but short, he would, at 
least, read so much of them as would enable the meet- 
ing to judge of the scope of his researches, and thought 
sufficient grounds were afforded for believing, 1st, 
that Buddhism was the prevailing religion of the 
whole of India, from the sixth century, B.C., to the 
seventh, A.D. ; and that it was not finally overthrown 
in that country until the 12th or 14th century ; 2nd, 
that a sort of modified Buddhism existed before the 
earliest of those epochs named from an extremely re- 
mote period, there being Buddhas previous to Sakhya; 
3rd, that the “ Doctors of Reason,” whose mystic 
ideas and characteristic emblem was the Buddhist 
cross, (the Swasteka,) were diffused through India 
and China before the coming of Sakhya, were pro- 
fessors of this qualified Buddhism; 4th, that India 
was then divided into petty principalities, though 
occasionally united under one monarch of command- 
ing talent; 5th, that the princes of India were not 
followers of Brahmanical doctrines; 6th, that the 
Brahmanism of the Puranas, as known to Europeans, 
in modern times, did not originate before the decline 
of Buddhism ; 7th, that the Brahmans were a secular, 
and not a religious body ; and that they had neither 





of caste were secular, and not religious. Colonel 
Sykes, in conclusion, stated that it was far from his 
wish to put forth these deductions dogmatically ; but 
rather in order to elicit the opinions of others who 
were favoured with better opportunities and capabili- 
ties than himself, for throwing light upon those re- 
mote ages ;—calling particularly the attention ofthe 
antiquarian to the facts that the oldest inscriptions 
in India all relate to Buddhism, and are in the Pali, 
and not the Sanscrit language ; and that the oldest 
of the multitudinous coins, so singularly brought to 
light within the last few years, all relate to Buddhism, 
or the “ fire worship.” 

The Society's meetings were adjourned till 
November. 





Asumouean Society.— Ozford, June 1.—The Pre- 
sident, Dr. Buckland, in the chair.—Mr. Manuel J. 
Johnson, Radcliffe’s Observer, read a paper ‘On the 
latitude of the Observatory at Oxford.-—The instru- 
ment employed in making the observations was the 
six-feet circle, made by Mr. Jones, of Charing Cross, 
This instrument differs from the mural circle, as 
ordinarily constructed, in being supported on both 
sides of the graduated circle, and having the gradua- 
tion on the interior face instead of the rim. The 
Observer proceeded to explain the different methods 
for finding the horizontal point, and then entered 
into a detail of the observations. They consist of 
eighteen determinations of the altitude of the polar 
star above the pole, and twenty-five of the same 
below the pole, reduced by means of Bessel’s tables 
of refraction. The result places the Observatory 
in lat. 51° 45’ 36.35 N. Dr. Hornsby made it 51° 
48’ 39.5; the Trigonometrical Survey, 51° 45’ 38”. 
Thus the present result is to place the Observatory 
3’.15 more to the south than as determined by Dr. 
Hornsby, and 1’.65 than by the Survey. This result 
however can only be considered as an approximation 
to the true value; but it seems probable, from other 
observations, that some diminution is necessary in the 
value hitherto assigned. 

Professor Daubeny communicated the results of 
an analysis which he had made of a mineral 
spring at Tenbury, in Worcestershire. The water 
of this spring, which is said to have considerable 
efficacy, both as a diuretic and as an apetient, 
belongs to a class of rather rare occurrence, con- 
taining common salt, with a considerable proportion 
of muriate of lime, and a little muriate of magnesia, 
but exhibiting scarcely a trace of the sulphates of soda 
or magnesia. The presence of muriate of lime, which 
exerts a powerful action on the glandular system, may 
probably account, in a great degree, for the efficacy 
of this water. But Dr. Daubeny’s analysis disclosed 
the presence of iodine and bromine, the former in a 
very minute form, but the latter in considerable 
quantities, no less than 2.60 grains to the gallon. 
The following appears to be the composition of the 
water: in one pint, 


Chloride of Calcium ...... 29.900 gr. 
— Magnesium.... 3.800 
— Sodium ...... 89.600 

BVOMERG 2c ccccccccccccce 0.425 

BOERS cc cccccccccccccess a trace 

Bet cccccce 123.725 


The proportion of bromine is greater in this than in 
any mineral water which Dr. Daubeny has analyzed 
excepting that of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where it 
amounts to 4.68 grains to the gallon. And if we 
remember how much more powerful an agent bromine 
is than iodine, and are reminded that various 
epidemic sicknesses in the department of the Marne 
in F¥ance were attributed by the French chemist, M. 
Serullas, to the presence of only 1-100th portion of 
hydriodate of soda in the common salt used in that 
district, we need not be sceptical in attributing some 
of the virtues of this spring to so small a quantity of 
bromine as 1-300th part. From the statement of 
the Rev. Mr. Hall, the vicar of Tenbury, the spring 
appears to issue from the red marle. 

June 22.—The President, Dr. Buckland, in the 
chair.—Professor Daubeny communicated a paper 
* On Self-registering Meteorological Instruments.’— 
He began by pointing out the importance of obtain- 
ing a regular series-of observations relating to the 
weather, with a view to the solution of various prac- 
tical questions connected with agriculture, rural 





economy, and botany; to the determination of the 
laws which govern the distribution of temperature 
throughout the globe, as well as the occurrence of 
storms, hurricanes, &c.; and to ascertain whether a 
deterioration of climate is taking place in certain 
countries, as has occasionally been suspected. On 
these grounds, the Professor urged the employment 
of self-registering instruments, wherever it should be 
practicable, and described a method for registering 
the heights of the barometer and thermometer during 
the day by means of photogenic paper passed behind 
the instruments, and moved onward at a certain rate 
by means of clock-work. He then alluded to a plan 
of his own for registering the intensity of the sun’s 
rays, and likewise to similar inventions of a less im. 
perfect kind proposed by Mr. Jordan, of Falmouth, 
and by Sir John Herschel. He next proceeded to 
explain the construction of Mr. Osler’s self-register- 
ing rain-guage and anemometer [for description of 
this instrument, see Atheneum, No. 516]. The Pro- 
fessor concluded with a recommendation that an 
instrument of this kind should be purchased by the 
Ashmolean Society, and set up on some building 
within the precincts of the University. The Pre. 
sident afterwards proposed that such an instrument 
should be purchased by subscription. Professor 
Powell reminded the members that, from the experi- 
ence of former observations there was a probability 
of a great number of meteors being visible on the 
night of the 10th of August, and recommended that 
due attention should be paid to the phenomena con- 
nected with them. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Mon. Entomological Society ..........+++ Eight, p.m. 
Tugs. Horticultural Society .............. Three. 











PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Wirn slight allowance for inequalities of execu- 
tion, Haghe’s Sketches in Belgium and Germany isa 
splendid work, and forms an excellent addition to 
that gallery already opened by Stanfield, Lewis, 
Prout, and Nash, and, thanks to the rapidly-improved 
art of lithography, accessible to the public at so 
cheap a rate. None of his predecessors seem to us 
happier in the choice of subject than Mr. Haghe, 
who chiefly affects the interior of those rich old 
buildings, the composite decorations of which tell so 
well on paper. What, for instance, can be more 
sumptuous than the Hall of Justice at Bruges—the 
Marriage Room in the Hotel de Ville, Antwerp— 
and the Council Room at Courtray ? The architects 
of those apartments had a taste in rich and florid 
ornament, the secret of which is, we fear, lost in 
these degenerate days.* Other subjects, again, are 
more simply picturesque—as the Cloister at Ton- 
gres, Belgium, the Nonnberg Convent, Saltzburg, 
and the far-famed shrine of the Three Kings at 
Cologne, where a solemn and broad effect of light 
and shade is happily introduced. A third division 
includes specimens of architecture and sculpture, 
such as the imposing monument at Innspruck to the 
Emperor Maximilian, guarded by its stately array of 
colossal figures, the Screen in the Church of Dix- 
mude, Belgium, and the Sacrament-house in the 
Church of St. Laurent, Nuremberg. But enough of 
enumeration ; whether to the travelled or the untra- 
velled, as a remembrancer or as an instructor, Mr. 
Haghe’s book deserves welcome and commendation. 

The Land of Burns, 2 vols. 4to.—This work is now 
complete. It contains a highly interesting series of 
landscapes and localities, tending to illustrate the 
Poet, or rendered classical by his pen, from paintings 
by Mr. D. O. Hill; and portraits of the Poet, his 
friends, and the subjects of his muse. Such a work 
is likely, we think, to have a circulation co-extensive 
with the name and fame of the Poet, and the migra- 
tions of his countrymen: and it is published at a 
price which the prudent Scottish emigrant will con- 
trive to spare for such a treasure-house of pleasant 
recollections. The views are good and faithful in 





* Here and there, however, our street architects, with 
the more perishable materials at their disposal, are bestir- 
ring themselves to find it, with a success which claims 
recognition—witness the shop-front at the corner of the 
Quadrant and Regent Circus—another, more newly-com- 
pleted, in Oxford Street—and, in a simpler taste, a group 
of new buildings in Lowndes Square, Knightsbridge, among 
our handsomest specimens of recent architecture. 
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themselves, and the artist has, on becoming occasions, 
contrived to give great animation to the scene. The 
descriptive letter-press, by Mr. Robert Chambers, is 
interesting; and we may hope shortly to receive the 
‘Essay on the Life and Writings of the Bard,” by 
Prof. Wilson, which willserve asa general introduction. 

Ricauti’s Rustic Architecture. Parts I. and II.— 
Mr. Ricauti’s intention is to show the picturesque 
character of rough wood and thatch, when judiciously 
introduced into rural cottage architecture ; and cer- 
tainly the designs here given are very pretty in their 

eral effect, and combine more substantial com- 
forts than are usually to be met with in cottages of a 
like class, character, and cost,—assuming Mr. Ricauti’s 
estimate to be substantially correct. 

North-East View of Coates Church, Whittlesey— 
New Church at Streatham, drawn on stone by G. 
Moore, from designs by J. Wild.—The designs, very 
distinct in character, have each their merit: the 
Church for Whittlesey is a pretty country church, 
without much architectural pretension. The New 
Church at Streatham is the same which so pleased 
us at the Exhibition: it is one of the most original 
designs which this church-building age has yet pro- 
duced,—bold, simple, and therefore grand. The 
artist appears to have benefited by our suggestion, 
and increased the breadth of the tower. 

A splendid edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress has 
also been lately published by Messrs. Seeley, which 
deserves especial mention under the head of Fine 
Arts, for the illustrations by the late Mr. Stothard : 
many of them unrivalled for grace, beauty, and sim- 
plicity. This volume would be a choice present toa 
young person of refined taste. The seventh and 
eighth numbers of Browne's History of York Minster 
have been published, and with increased interest 
since the late calamitous fire. Three more numbers 
of the Ornamental Designs of Watteau (Nos. IV., V. 
and VI.) have also appeared, and well sustain the 
interest and character of the work: and Mr. Fores 
has just favoured our country friends with an engrav- 
ing of the Coronation Procession, twenty feet long by 
aboutthree inches in height, and bound so as toassume 
the appearance of a drawing-book, containing, as the 
announcement states, a correct representation of the 
procession, and of the dresses worn by the nobility, 
&c. in attendance. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Much has been going 
on within the wafls of this fashionable establishment 
since our last report. The sale of the property has 
at last been effected,__so whispers rumour,—new 
managerial measures decided upon, &c. But of 
these important changes on a future day ; since at 
present we have to report the re-appearance of Signor 
Mario, who, it has been said, resigning the post of 
second tenor at the Académie Royale to M. Marie, 
is about henceforth to devote himself exclusively 
to the Italian stage. In this he is wise; for the 
motto “ Vox et preterea nihil,” by which he seems 
prepared to shape his course, will raise him to far 
higher favour with the public in the detached cava- 
tinas which make up the works of Bellini or Donni- 
zetti, than in those entire characters which the sta- 
tutes of French opera ordain, that all the artists 
employed —even tenors—shall conceive and act, 
as well as sing. Nature has been munificent to 
Signor Mario; but at present he leans upon her 
resources too heavily, as he may find, when Time 
begins to impair his vocal powers. Hitherto, he has 
but sung in the pretty ‘ L’Elisir’ and the unattractive 
*Lucrezia Borgia.’ Following chronological order, 
* L’Ombre’ comes next—that ballet by which Tag- 
lioni earned her sledge and silver bells in Russia, 
but which nevertheless seems to us nothing more than 
an absurd rifaccimento of ‘ La Sylphide.’ A ghost 
who haunts her lover and avenges herself upon her 
murderess is too ghastly a subject for a ballet, if 
presented in the true ghostly fashion,—while the 
apparition of a highly rouged lady coiffée with Pa- 
nsian tidiness, and dancing in full daylight upon a 
spinning wheel in brisk motion—unseen by the spin- 
ster,—at once destroys the picturesque of the subject, 
and is too strong for the strongest faith in the pro- 
ductions of the ballet-master. As regards its execu- 
tion, the grace of the Poetess of Motion has under- 
gone no visible diminution—not so her brilliancy, 





Apart from her, neither the ear nor the eye are 
particularly captivated by ‘ L’Ombre,’—the first ap- 
pearance of the shadow, however, and the mirror 
scene are cleverly managed. On Saturday night Mer- 
eadante’s *‘ Giuramento,’ was introduced, with but 
moderate success. The story, a feeble and crippled 
version of Victor Hugo’s violent and repulsive * An- 
gelo,’ is too complicated to be eligible for operatic 
purposes. Of the music, we are disposed to think 
favourably, though not rating high the school to which 
it belongs, as our readers know. While it wants the 
freshness of original and inventive genius, and offers 
no separate pieces likely to take the town and the 
barrel organs by storm, it appears to us more firmly 
knit—happier in the combination of solo and chorus, 
and offering more legitimate scope to the singers, 
without leaving to their emphasis and discretion 
all the glory of effect and success, than either the 
§ Torquato,’ or the * Beatrice di Tenda,’ or the * Inez,” 
the three new works which have preceded it. Our 
praise is recorded, in spite of the glaring deficiencies 
of its execution. The contralto part—scarcely second 
in interest to Grisi’s, and containing the best song in 
the opera—was intrusted to Signora Tosi,—a mani- 
fest injustice at once to the artiste and to the com- 
poser : and she was throughout, of physical necessity, 
painfully ineffective. Grisi (sadly disfigured by her 
two first costumes) and Rubini sung their best on 
Saturday; Coletti less successfully. His voice 
demands constant practice, to free it from that 
thickness which is its chief, and, if not cured, may 
become its fatal fault. 


Parnce’s Toeatre.—We have this week a word 
about Italian—another about English tenor singers 
—a third, concerning the Germans, is called for by 
the first appearance of the veteran Wild, in the 
opera of ‘ Jessonda.’ As replacing Herr Schmetzer, 
he is welcome ; because, though the latter possesses 
the voice, the former is thesinger. It is easy to con- 
ceive how the heavy duties imposed upon German 
operatic artists,—who are called upon, in the course 
of a month, to go through parts of half-a-dozen 
different styles and schools,—must preclude the pos- 
sibility of that fine vocal cultivation which distin- 
guishes the less variously-tasked Italians. Again ; 
their language is against them, and (we write on 
hearsay, but upon high authority) there is a general 
want of good singing-masters throughout their coun- 
try. All these disqualifications allowed for, it is 
difficult to express how grateful, after the level and 
fatiguing forte of the generality of the corps, are 
the lights and shades of a trained voice. Herr 
Wild’s organ has suffered, it is true, from the thirty 
years’ use to which it has been subjected, but he 
knows how to phrase his music; he understands all 
those nicer managements of breath and tone which are 
as attainable and as effective in the music of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, and even Spohr, as in the cantile- 
nas of Rossini and the weaker Italians. He acts, too, 
with grace, experience, and discretion. The remarks 
here made and the distinction attempted to be drawn 
are not uncalled for,since an enthusiasm for German 
music—well to be understood and heartily to be 
sympathized with—has led many, with respect to 
the German opera here, into a mistake ; and because 
they have been kindled by a passion, harmony, and 
combination, on the part of the composer, hardly to 
be formed in the Italian repertoire of this or any 
other day, they have accepted as excellent, perfor- 
mances technically deficient. ‘The remark, and the 
distinction too, are required by way of caution at the 
present moment, when every week starts its new 
rumour among English musicians, of earnest and ener- 
getic measures, in preparation for the sound and per- 
manent establishment of a National Opera. There is 
nothing so necessary to such an undertaking as a wise 
adoption of general principles ; nothing so fatal to its 
perfection, as blind imitation in details. Of Herr 
Staudigl, the new bass singer, next week. 








Puituarmonic Sociery.—The list of new Direc- 
tors for the next season has been published, contain- 
ing only one new name—that of Mr. C. Lucas. Giving 
this gentleman all possible credit, as we are disposed 
to do, for musical knowledge and enterprise, what is 
one among so many? We have been somewhat un- 
expectedly recalled to the concerns of the Philhar- 
monic Society, by receiving the following letter :— 

Sirn,—lam sorry to see the off-hand opinions you adopt 


in your musical criticisms, which are, of course, taken for 
granted by many of your readers. That you are not aware 
of many of the reasons for the faults you find I am convinced. 
To wit: you state that “the band concluded ‘Non pid 
andrai’ in a manner so audaciously and incorrectly bad, as 
to provoke the audible disapprobation of the subscribers.” 
Allow me to set you right as to where the fault — 
been laid. Mr. Tamburini could not leave the at 
the Opera, no trial of his aria took place, and half the parts 
were cut (to the amount of thirty or thirty-five bars), while 
the rest were faithfully transcribed from the score of Mozart. 
The only way of preventing the dutch-concert-like effect 
which would have arisen had they persevered in concluding 
the symphony, was promptly, and I must say, very propery 
adopted by Mr. er—that of playing, at once, the 
chord. I am sure, Sir, your sense of justice will point _ 
to you that the blame rests entirely with the singer, 
not in any respect with either the conductor or the band. 
Allow me in conclusion to add, that often—very often—as I 
have heard Hummel’s B Minor Concerto played by the com- 
poser or his pupils, I never remember their having taken 
the first movement faster ; but certainly the last movement 
was much beyond the time intended by Hummel. 
I am, Sir, with respect, yours, 
AN ORCHESTRAL PERFORMER AT THE PHILHARMQNIC. 

We are obliged for our Correspondent's letter, in- 
asmuch as we desire to come at the truth, and be- 
cause it furnishes us with a justification of our last 
week's strictures on the incapacity of Philharmonic 
management and the indifference of Philharmonic 
performance. The “audacious” and “incorrect” 
conclusion of ‘Non pii andrai,’—that is, the re- 
trenchment of its final symphony,—arose, it appears, 
from a mistake in the copies. Half of the parts, 
according to our Correspondent, were cut short in 
the middle of the last vocal ritornel, or nineteen bars 
before the singer came to an end / !—the rest faithfully 
transcribed : so the orchestra, by way of splitting the 
difference, allowed the singer to finish, and then fol- 
lowed his example. These mutilations were unsus- 
pected till the moment of performance, in conse- 
quence of no rehearsal of the aria having taken place. 
Now, under the most favourable circumstances,— 
presuming, that is, that these incorrect copies were 
Signor Tamburini’s property, and by him brought to 
the Concert,—to what does our Correspondent’s re- 
monstrance against our “ off-hand opinions” amount? 
To the facts, that the model instrumental concert of 
England connives at unrehearsed performances taki 
place ; and, having connived, for want of due watch- 
fulness and preliminary examination, is driven by 
the caprice or carelessness of a singer into the de- 
struction of classical music. If this be not 4 
and indifference, the words have no meaning. Wi 
regard to the Hummel Concerto, we, too, have heard 
it played by its composer and sundry of his pupils, 
and, therefore, hold to our judgment; nor, to our 
thinking, is the fault of want of animation in the 
tempo ot the first movement atoned for, by the finale 
having (according to our Correspondent) been taken 
“ much beyond the time intended by Hummel.” 





Concerts or THE Weex,—Mrs, W. Seguin and 
Mrs. John Hullah’s Concert.—Y esterday week, while 
the friends of M. F. Lablache were crowding the 
Opera Concert-room, these two ladies were enter- 
taining an audience little less numerous in Hanover 
Square. The programme was good and various: in 
the second act including all the attainable foreign 
wonders; the first, among other attractions, some 
pianoforte playing by Mrs. John Hullah. She chose 
with equally good taste and courage a pianoforte 
Sonata by Weber, two movements of which were 
excellently performed, with a thorough understand- 
ing of her author, and sufficient powers to express it. 
A graceful song from a MS. opera by Mr. Hullah, was 
sung very carefully and with high finish by Miss Rain- 
forth. We must not forget to record our pleasure in 
Mr. Richardson’s flute-playing,—which, for style, 
execution, and feeling, seems, to us, one of the best 
things in modern English instrumental performance, 

In the evening, the Sacred Harmonic Society closed 
their season by a repetition of Mendelssohn's ‘ St, 
Paul.’ Our objections to the performances of this 
meritorious and interesting body remain in full force. 
Some of the choruses go well, but the majority va- 
cillate in time, tune, and force: they must continue, 
we fear, to vacillate, until their worthy conductor 
conceives stricter notions of duties, the difficulty of 
which is increased by the peculiar nature of the ‘hs 
in which they are exercised—the great width of 
Exeter Hall leading to a total division of the chorus, 
which makes simultaneous and sensitive action a 
thing difficult, if not impossible. The orchestra, too, 
still requires revision and enlargement. Among the 
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solo singers, Mr. Pearsall deserves special mention, 
because he is a new tenor singer, and we are not suf- 
fering here as they are in France (according to M. 
Berlioz) from “ a shower of tenors.” Mr. Pearsall’s 
voice is full, equal, and sweet ; his style, though un- 
ambitious, is not cold. His delivery of that lovely 
air, ‘Be thou faithful unto death,’ was most satis- 
factory. Let him, however, guard against thickness 
and pomposity of utterance, to which fault, from the 
peculiar structure of our language, all English singers 
are especially liable. A clear and refined, but simple 
enunciation of the words, is one of the most valuable 
gifts, with which a singer, especially of sacred music, 
can present himself in an orchestra. 

M. Liszt’s Recitals.—The second of these, on Mon- 
day, was even more fully attended than the first. We 
cannot call to mind any other artist, vocal or instru- 
mental, who could thus, by his own unassisted power, 
attract and engage an audience for a couple of hours. 
The critics may not understand M. Liszt, but the musi- 
cians crowd to listen to him; and every hearing must 
rivet the conviction that as a brilliant, versatile, and 
fantastic genius, surpassing all his predecessors, he can- 
not:be too enthusiastically admired,—or too little fol- 
lowed as a model. On Monday, after a fugue of Han- 
del’s, played with forcible and literal plainness, came 
the Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell, —the slow move- 
ments of which were exquisite in their richness and 
delicacy. In the storm, and finale, we felt that 
though the player had the soul and the execution of 
a whole orchestra in his fingers, he had but a feeble 
instrument under his command ; and hence these 
transcripts of a full score, however wonderful, must 
fail in the desired effect, unless inspiration could 
endow the pianoforte with the powers of the organ. 
Of the great Kreutzer Sonata, performed with M. 
Ole Bull, we have already spoken, when it was given 
at the Philharmonic Concert. Among the most 
fascinating things of the morning, were Schubert's 
* Serenade,’ which was encored, and repeated with 
deliciously fanciful amplifications, and his ‘Erl King,’ 
—the latter hardly felt, as it deserved to be, by the 
audience. Two Mazurkas by Chopin, also, were ex- 
quisitely played, with an embroidery on their quaint 
and national framework, of fancies, the wildest, the 
newest, the most delicate, ever thrown off by mortal 
fingers—positive faéry-work upon the piano. The 
last piece—for M. Liszt gives place to every com- 
poser before himself—was his own ‘ Marche Hon- 
groise.’ It left the audience in a state not common 
among concert-frequenters—namely, eager for more. 
M. Liszt, we hope and believe, will gratify this desire 
next year. 

A verv agreeable Matinée was given at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Wednesday, by Miss Henrietta 
Roeckel. This young lady’s pianoforte playing is 
very promising, because, not only does she perform 
her music with due brilliancy and volubility, as her 
execution of the allegro of her uncle's (Hummel’s) 
Concerto in a minor, and of Thalberg’s Mosé fantasia, 
sufficiently testified, but she feels it also, with an in- 
telligence and sensibility uncommon in one so young. 
The vocal part of the Concert was contributed by 
the German opera corps,—the incomparable chorus 
included ; and by Herr Hausmann, who has gained 
much in fullness and firmness of tone, since we last 
heard his public performance on the violoncello. 





MISCELLANEA 


Mr. Egerton Webbe.—We are concerned at haying 
to record the premature death of this gentleman, at 
the age of thirty. “He died,” says a Correspon- 
dent, “on the 24th ult., at the house of his parents 
in Liverpool, whither he had gone in hopes of 
recovering his health, which had been declining for 
several months, just as his talents were becoming 
known to the world, but before his genius as a musical 
composer had an opportunity of being appreciated. 
The symptoms of his disease, which had the appear- 
ance of consumption, lately assumed an alarming 
aspect, and before he left London his danger appeared 
imminent: yet, only a few days before his decease, 
he wrote to his friends in London in a hopeful strain, 
anticipating that the seeds of disease were eradicated, 
and that he had only to gain strength by fresh air 
and nourishing diet. Mr. Egerton Webbe was a 
grandson of Samuel Webbe, the well-known glee- 
composer, and his musical genius, of which he 








has left behind some evidences, promised to add 
lustre to the name. Unfortunately, he was afflicted 
with deafness, which infirmity was a source of con- 
tinual pain and privation to his sensitive nature; and 
though it did not prevent him from composing, and 
playing, and even listening under favourable circum- 
stances, it militated greatly against his chance of 
bringing his compositions before the public. He had 
wxitten a comic opera, both the libretto and the score 
being his own production, which had been offered to 
the two patent houses without success; and this dis- 
appointment preyed upon his mind. He has also 
left some instrumental works, especially fugues,—a 
species of composition to which he was extremely 
partial. Up to a few weeks before his death, he was 
regularly engaged in periodical writing, contributing 
critical reviews and short essays to the magazines and 
literary journals. Occupied in these fugitive pursuits, 
hishealth left him little time and energy to devote toa 
work of solid and enduring character ; and almost the 
only productions thatappeared with his nameattached 
to them, are a series of papers, entitled ‘ Thoughts 
on Language,’ published in Leigh Hunt’s London 
Journal. He was also, for a short period, joint editor, 
in conjunction with Mr. Edward Holmes, of a little 
publication, called The Musical World.” 

Suggested Improvement in the Manufacture of Sugar. 
—M. Peligot, who has lately examined the process 
for making sugar adopted in Martinique, which how- 
ever is not considered so economical as that em- 
ployed in the British islands, has suggested several 
improvements. He has found that 100 parts of the 
juice of the sugar-cane, as it exists when introduced 
into the boilers, contain 21 per cent. of sugar, while 
that of beet-root possesses scarcely 10 per cent. ; the 
cane itself containing 90 per cent. of juice. Accord- 
ing to Peligot, the sugar boilers in France extract 5 
per cent. of sugar from the juice of the beet-root, 
that is, one-half, while in Martinique the product of 
the juice of the sugar-cane by the usual process is 
only from 6 to 8 per cent., or about one-third of the 
actual quantity of sugar existing in the juice. He 
endeavours to prove that this loss depends upon the 
unscientific method of conducting the process. The 
apparatus consists of a series of boilers heated by 
the same fire. The juice is first introduced into the 
boiler which is most distant from the fire, and which 
is consequently the coolest: from thence it is con- 
veyed into the remainder of the series, and is thus 
exposed to a gradual measure of temperature, in 
proportion to the concentration. Now fermentation 
most readily takes place at a temperature of between 
80° and 100°, while it ceases to go on in fluids heated 
to the temperature of 140° or 160°. The object 
therefore should be to raise the temperature at once 
above this point; and not to elevate it too high, 
because such a proceeding will be apt to produce a 
greater quantity of molasses. Much loss is also sus- 
tained in the extraction of the juice by the mills: 
from 100tb. of cane 50tb. of juice are only extracted, 
while the cane contains 90 per cent. Peligot advises 
that after the cane is passed through the mill, it 
should be plunged into boiling water, in order to 
undergo a second compression. 

Literary Piracy.—A complaint for piracy was 
recently brought before the Correctional Tribunal of 
Paris, by Messrs. Chapsal, Belin, and other book- 
sellers, against Messrs. Henri and Prosper Barbou, 
booksellers at Lyons, and their agents, Beaulieu and 
Alesse—in which the brothers Barbou have been 
condemned to pay the large sum of 100,000 francs 
(4,000/.) damages, besides a fine of 2,000 frances each; 
and Beaulieu has been fined 800, and Alesse 500 
francs; the two former to five years’ and the two 
latter to one year’s imprisonment, in default of pay- 
ment of the fines and damages. 

Decrepitating Salt of Wieliczka.—This salt is dis- 
tinguished from common decrepitating sea-salt, by 
its decrepitating not only by heat, but even when 
dissolved in water ; in proportion as it dissolves bub- 
bles of gas are emitted, which have been obviously 
condensed in the salt. M. Dumas has found that 
this, when mixed with oxygen, detonates like hydro- 
gen ; he conceives also that it may contain carbon, 
but as his experiments were made upon a minute 
quantity, they required repetition: Rose has since 
found the greatest quantity of gas evolved to amount 
to half the volume of the salt, and its composition 
to be nearly that of carburetted hydrogen, 





The Pastoral Reed. 
Amid the marish moss I sought thy rind, 
The fitful pipe of the capricious wind. 
The hind, as twilight deepened on the moor, 
Heard thy dull tones nor deemed himself secure 
From harm.—I fashioned thee with patient skill, 
And bade thy music swell or sink at will, 
And still at eve amid my wistful goats 
To dance or pastoral tune I timed thy notes— 
Nor less invoked thee when the wintry snows 
In feathery heaps upon our wattles froze. 
But now, though alien hands are on thee laid, 
Thy stops obey their touch, nor crave my aid. 

8. W. St. Petersburgh. 


Red Colour of Rock Salt.—De Serres states that if 
a small portion of red rock salt be placed with a 
little water on the object glass of a microscope, the 
salt dissolves and there remain infusoria Monas 
Dunalii, The same animals also exist in clear rock 
salt. 

Injurious Effects of Black Paint.—The following 
is abridged from a paper on this subject by Mr. L, 
Thompson, published in the Trans. of the Society of 
Arts. There is nothing, he observes, which will prove 
this, (the injurious effects of black paint) more than 
by observing the black streaks of a ship after having 
been in a tropical climate for any length of time. It 
will be found that the wood round the fastenings is in 
a state of decay, while the white work is as sound 
as ever: the planks that are painted black will be 
found split in all directions, while the frequent ne- 
cessity of caulking a ship in that situation likewise 
adds to the common destruction; and I am fully 
persuaded, that a piece of wood painted white will 
be preserved from perishing as long again, if exposed 
to the weather, as a similar piece painted black, 
especially in a tropical climate. I have heard many 
men of considerable experience say, that black is 
good for nothing on wood, as it possesses no body to 
exclude the weather. This is indeed partly the 
case ; but a far greater evil than this attends the use 
of black paint, which ought entirely to exclude its 
use on any work out of doors, viz. its property of 
absorbing heat. * * Wood having a black surface 
will imbibe considerably more heat in the same 
temperature of climate, than if that surface was 
white; from which circumstance we may easily 
conclude, that the pores of wood of any nature will 
have a tendency to expand, and rend in all direc- 
tions, when exposed under such circumstances.— 
The water of course being admitted, causes a gradual 
and progressive decay, which must be imperceptibly 
increasing from every change of weather. Two 
circumstances, which have fallen under my own 
immediate notice, deserve mention. The first was 
the state of H.M. Sloop Ringdove, condemned by 
survey at Halifax, N.S. in the year 1828, This 
brig has been on the West India station for many 
years. On her being found defective, and a survey 
called, the report was to the effect that the wood 
round all the fastnings was totally decayed in the 
wake of the black, while that in the wake of the 
white was as sound as ever. The next instance 
relates to H.M. Ship Excellent, of 98 guns, (for- 
merly the Boyne). The ship is moored east and 
west, by bow and stern moorings ; consequently, the 
starboard side is always exposed to the effects of the 
sun, both in summer and winter. In this situation 
her sides were painted in the usual manner of a ship 
of war; viz. black and white, of which by far the 
greater part is black; this latter portion on the 
starboard side I found it impossible to keep tight ; 
for, as often as one leak was apparently stopped, 
another broke out, and thus baffled the skill of all 
interested. In the meantime, the side not exposed 
to the rays of the sun remained perfectly sound. I 
then suggested to Mr. Kennaway (the master caul- 
ker of her Majesty’s dockyard at Portsmouth), who 
had previously given the subject consideration, the 
advantage likely te be derived from altering the 
colour of the ship’s side from black to white. Cap- 
tain Hastings having approved of the alteration, the 
ship was painted a light drab colour where it was 
black before, upon which the leaks ceased, and she 
has now continued perfectly tight for more than 
twelve months; and, indeed, I can confidently state, 
that the ship will last as long again in her present 
situation, as she had begun to shrink and split to 
an astonishing extent when the outside surface was 
black, which has entirely ceased since the colour has 
been altered. 
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On the Ist was published, post 8vo. price ~ ar a cloth, 

OL. IV. of PRACTICA Se con. 
taining —e x of Arteries, «4 Joy—Diseases of Veins, 
De. Jor—Dieqness of the Alimentary Canal, Dr. Symonds— 
e Budd—Diseases of the Bi Biliary ary Organs Dr. 

v ases of the Mesenteric Glands or. Wm 
z of the Pancreas. illiam Thomson 
Diseases of = ieiven Dr. William Thomson—Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, pr. ce setae —Tissaans of the Uterus, Dr. 
Ferguson and Dr. 


blis! 

Vol. br. Alison Pever raat - og ® Dr. § monds—infamme- 
tion, Dr. Alison— y-— Christison, Dr. r, Dr. Locock, 
Dr. Gregory, Dr. G. a eee a - "Dr. Schedel: 

Vol. 11.—Diseases of the Nervous System, Dr. Bennett, Dr. 
o> ~~ > Dr. Theophilus Thompson, Dr. Taylor. 

of the ns of Resplsation, Dr. Williams, 

pe hes pettus “Thom %, r. Carpenter— Diseases of the 
a ¥ of ‘ulation, 

Vol. V., which rn Practical Medicine, will be ready 
with Bak for August. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 











HEE is published, in folio, price 6/. 6s. war 
ISTORY ‘and ANTIQUITIES of the 
1 —*-; of DURHAM; oom ed from Criginal Records, 
preserved in public Repositories Prive ate Collections. 
By the late ROBERT TSURTEES, of Mainsforth, Esq. F.S. ha 
ith a Memoir of its lam uthor, by Geo; irwen. 9 
Embellished with ente-tour highly- finished gs of 
Architectural and Monumental Antiquities, &c. 
A limited number of copies are printed on large paper, hot- 
pressed, with proof i ieperecsions oi of the (ube plates price 10/. 10s. 
«* A few copies of the fi olumes, on large Barer, 
me be hed of the Publishers, pt price 18/. 18s.; and IL. 
1. on opal per, price 8/. 8s. 
ichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


ow wai tbe 2nd and concluding vol. ny 8vo. 1. Ils. éd. 
SS IBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA: a Descrip- 
tive Catal e, with  siiatonionl and Biographical Notices, 
of the MSS. nd Printed in the a of F. _=. the 
Duke of why By ae) J. PETTIGREW F A. &e. 
This volume completes the Account of the tt 
tions “of the Holy Scriptures. A few copies —_ of the previous 
vereme, | in 2 parts, with 20 plates, price 3/. 13s. 6d, remain on 


London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS—NEW EDITIONS. 
INNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
MADE EASY. 55 Plates, 2s. 6d. 
——_———. Geography made Easy. 37 Maps and 
68 Costumes, 2s. 
Astronomy made Easy. 18 Plates, 1s. 6d. 
——_—— English Grammar made Easy, 9 Plates, 


ls. 6d, 
: Crabb’s New Pantheon. 29 Plates, 3s. 


Cobbin’s Book of Popery. 12 Plates, nearly 
vendg. Se, clegently bound in cloth. 
wate & Son, 22, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


THE WAR IN SINDE AND AFFGHANISTAN, 
On Wednesday = will be published, in : va. price 9s., with 
ans of Guizni and Kue 
OUGH "NOTES of the CAMPAIGN in 
SINDE and AFFGHANISTAN in 1833-9; being Extracts 
my a Sersonal Journal kept while on the Bad ee of ‘the Army of 
ndus. 
By MAJOR JAMES OUTRAM, 2ard Regiment N.I., 
w Political Agent i in Sinde. 
J. Nr Richardson, 23, Corn us 
Just published, a New Editio 
D&x M‘CULLOCH’S GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
SXOTLAND, published by order of the Lords of the 
The only Geological Bp ¢ of Sections published. 
on | in chects, a -, Originall for 5 Guineas ; size, 
7 feet by 5 feet. a) ore ap-seller, 81, Fleet- street, 
having purcha: thie A other Valuable copyright of the Exe- 
cutors of the late Mr. Arrowsmith, is induced to offer the above 
at this greatly reduced price. ‘Maps of England and Ire 
the same size, greatly reduced in price.—Agents, for seotlend’ 
Messrs. Griffith & Co. Glasgow. 


Published this Th Part 2 of Fisher's 
ISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS ofthe BIBLE, 
ad after the Old Masters. A Part containing 
Three E 8, in Quarto, will be issued on the Ist of every 
Month, price T ~- Shillings. A limited number of Large-Paper 
greet Copies (imperial quarto size) price Four Shillings each 


rt 

The Work willbe printed in the handsomest style, on thiek 
superfine paper, and with a new type ; and will form, when com- 
plete,an elegant table or library eek; or the engravings can be 
devoted to the illustration of any Bible not less in size than 
octa 

Fisher, Son, & Co. Newgate-street, London; Hunter-street, 
Liverpool ; 7, Chatham-street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


TREATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
and EFFECT in WATER COLOURS, from the firs’ 
diments to the finished Picture, with Examples in OUTLI 

EFFECT, and COLOURING, 

By DAVID COX, Esq. 
Member of the’s Society of Water Cotour Painters. 

On the Ist of July was published “oni 7s. 6d. folio 
super-royal, to be completed in Twelve foathly SHADOW, 
This Number contains the first Part of Sabor 
and EFFECT, in Sepia Tint, with ie SA ei 
with the three succeeding Numbers, will consist of fon. and, 
a in imitation © Le - Puller aa, Rathbo " 

London : uller, 34, ne-place ; and 
to be iw ofall ll the eho dksellers | in the United Kingd ieee, 

N.B. A fine Collection of Drawings by our present Mode: 
Bfastess on Sale. and 
glaz 


MURRAY'S —e a TRAVELLERS, 


THE HAND-BOOK. for “HOLLAND, BEL- 
GIUM, the RHINE, and NORTHERN GERMANY. 
A New Edition. With Post 8vo 

GER- 


Map. Os. 

The HAND-BOOK for SOUTHERN GE 
MANY end the BANUSS. A New Edition. With Map. Post 
The HAND-BOOK for SWITZERLAND, 
Savor, and PIEDMONT. With Map. Post avo. 10s. Strongly 


The HAND-BOOK for DENMARK, NOR- 


WAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA. With Map and Plans. Post 
8vo. Bs. Strongly Bound. 
John Murray, Alb ‘le-street. 


HE GRESHAM PRIZE ESSAY, 1840. 


Published this da: 1 vol. post 8vo. with 
re. seatly bound yin vol. post 8vo. w! a Frontispiece, 


HE OBLIGATIONS | OF LITERATURE 
To wa Mothers of Eeslend. CAROLIN E A. HALSTED. 
By uthi 























Pictures, Prints, and Drawings framed 











same A 


THE LIFE OF MARGA BEAUFORT, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby. Mother of King Henry 
e 


the Seventh. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a finely engraved Portrait, price 12s. 
i. 
INVESTIGATION; on, TRAVELS 1x toe BOUDOIR. 
embossed cloth. 


mall 8vo, with 7s. in 
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THE ATHENZUM 


(Jury 4 





Just published, price 3s. 
O N CURRENCY. 
C. Knight & Co, Ludgate-street. 


In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth, 
HE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
Also, in 2 vols. price 40s. cloth 
The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Now ready, a Sirth ry revieed, with 0 Illustrations, 


RINCIPLES. “OF, “GEOLOGY; 
Or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants 
considered * TART o Seer: 
CHAR LYELL, Esq. F.R. 
ef ~ Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, 8vo. price 12s. 
DESCRIPTIVE TOUR in SCOTLAND. 
Illustrated by numerous highly: finished LAthegagine. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-l ane 


This day is GS Ww t 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
EDDLINGS WITH THE MUSE. 
AA , SIMONS. 


Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. 


Dedicated by especial permission to the Queen. 
Just published, 8vo. 2s. 
EASONS for believin that the CHARGE 
potety Eiyived against the JEWISH PEOPLE is a BASE- 
LESS F EHOOI 


b. 
By the =. A. M‘CAUL, D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
B. Wertheim, 14, Paternoster-row 




















Now rear in 2 vols. post 8vo 
HE ARABS IN SPAIN. 
An HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
E. Churton, Library. 26, Holles-street. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
’ | ‘HE PARADISO of DANTE. Translated by 
ICHABOD CHARLES WRIGHT, M.A 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. Nottingham: W. Dearden. 
f whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Inferno, and Purgatorio, price 15s. "each. 


This day is published, price 4s. cloth boards, 
KETCHES of COUNTRY LIFE and 
Coonre® MATTER: 
ONE OF T Hie OLD SCHOOL. 
Rivingtons, st. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Just published, in small 8vo. price 6s. in boards, 
HE APOSTOLICAL JURISDICTION and 
CCESSION of the EPISCOPACY in the BRITISH 
HURCHES VINDIC sat uid aoe the Objections of Dr. 
iseman in the Dublin Rev 
By the Rev. WILLIA iM PALMER, M.A. 
Of Worcester College. Oxfo 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


THE RELIGIOUS OPINION OF THE JEWS, 
Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
WELV Ss SERMONS 
vered in the 
NEW TEMPLE OF aie ISRAELI TES AT. HAMBURGH, 
y Dr. GOTTHOLD SALOMC 
Translated from the German by ANNA M ANIA GOLDSMID. 
John Murray, Rube marle-street 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORTING, 
In 8vo, illustrated with nearly 600 henatituliy-snseuted En- 
gravings on Wood, 50s. cloth lettere 
N ENCYCLOPAEDIA of RURAL SPORTS. 
BLAINE, Esq 

“ Ought to be in R.A. Rad library.’ wo rit. Farmer's Mag. 

“ There is not a page from which the sportman may not glean 
instruction, or the general reader much healthy amusement.” — 
Sporting Review. 

London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 
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Now ready. folio, iat es, 
SERIES of TEN VIEWS, ‘&e., of the 
LANDSLIP, on the EAST COAST of DEVON, between 
Axmonth and Lyme Regis. From Drawings by Ww. —— 
Esq., Civil Vaiss and Surveyor, Exeter, the Rev. W. D. 
beare, and Mrs. Buckland; with a GEOL OC SICAL MEMOTI 
and Sections descriptive of. these and similar Phenomena, by 
Soc an Ww. i CONYBEARE,. The whole revised by PR OF 
* John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. ARNOL D’S ROMAN HISTORY. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 18s. 
Is T R Y OF ROM E. 
By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
Head Master of A Scheol, late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Member of we Archeological Society of Rome. 
ume 


olu 
FROM THE GAU List ISVANION' 70, ‘0 THE END OF THE 


U 
Also, A SECOND EDITION OF VOL, 1.. price 1fs. 
B. Fellowes; J.G. F. & J. Hivington : Hodgson; G. Law- 
an. 3. Me iicharassin J. Bohn; MS ie S$. Hodgson; R. 
on; and L. A. Lewis, nal "J. HH. Parker, Ox ford; 
and J. & 5.5. Deighton, Cambridge. 














and 29, 9d. cloth lettered, 
ES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 
By Mrs. 8S, C, HALL. Peing one of the original works 
published in connexion with ‘Chambers’ People’s kditions.’ 
Iso, just published, price ls. 
Discourses on the Fine Arts, delivered to the Stu- 
dents of the, Royal Academy, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
hambers, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh; and Wm.S. 
Orr & Co. fe London. 
*,* The Trade may be supplied with Prospectuses of the 
above series, on application to the Publishers. 


. Published July ist, 
\GERTON’S VIEWS IN MEXICO; being a 
Series of 12 Coloured [poms Size, 24in, by 17in., accom- 
panied by Descriptive Let 
A List of Subscribers will he published. at the head of which 
will be placed Her Most Gracious Majesty the ~—_"y-4 
ajesty having condescended to inspect the Work, has, in ex- 
pressing her approbation, graciously signified Her Majesty" 's 
Digesure to this =. a Sabecits ‘ 
e may be seen, and Subscribers’ names received at 

the residence of the Artist, No. 5, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden. 


Just published, price 1s. 9d. sewed 
TORI 





FRENCH TESTAMENT, 
A neat Pocket Edition for Schools or Private Families. 
E NOUVEAU TESTAMENT, royal 24mo. 
price 3s. roan lettered; may also be had in superior 
bindings. 
London: Duncan %, Malesim, 37, Paternoster-row; and 
WwW hittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 6s. cloth 
SEQUEL to the CRURAMMITES ; ‘being a 
Seales of Reflections on 2 Kings, iv. 17—2 

v. HENRY WOODWARD, “A.M 
Formerly by fons Corp Christi ‘College be wa & Rector of Fethard, 
n the Diocese of Cashe 
Also, may be had uniform, Vol. 1. "= 6s. cloth. 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 





n 8vo. Volumes III. and IV. price 24s. boa 
EMAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq. of 
Dublin, M.R,1.A. ; containing Essays, chiefly = lamatony 
of Christian Doctrine, and_confidential Letters, with Pri 
i Sag illustrative of the Writer's Character, 4, eo 


Also, a Second Edition of Vols, I. and II., uniform in size and 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 








aeedaelieelanenaie 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. wi th 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, _ 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


By » A.B. 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery.” 
“* This is the best edition of the Elements which has D- 
ed" — Atheneum—“ which, for brevity, clearness, and discere” 
ingattention tothe — of learners, cannot be easily surpassed,” 
—Dublin ge 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,” 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL ‘PROPOST. 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ¥5 Fo Sepplopent to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises oqpensee * Elements,’ for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro. 
positions deduced from the vam Six Books of Euclid, are illus. 
tated in it by new Diagram 
Will be found of consilesable velue as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.” “a Mont hy J 
. 8v0. pri 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of 'BUCLID ; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 








Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Monuments of Cgppt. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


From the British Magazine. 
“This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
“ Avaluable and indisp le to the library of every biblical student.” 


From the Eighth Edition of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 


“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or lees qrefnines | in this Pr oy executed velgme, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting. A portion of Dr. Taylor's rnal, the Atheneum, 
in which his researches excites much and deserved attention. it i is "now corrected and enlarged, and is “illustrated with one 
hundred well-executed engravings on wood ; and it offers a valuable acquisition to the library of every Biblical Student.” 


London: CHARLES TILT, Fileet-street. 











BAUDRY, Libreria Europea, 3, Quai Malaquais, cerca del Pont des Arts, y 9, Calle del Coq-St.-Honoré, 


cerca del Louvre, Paris. 





COLECCION DE LOS MEJORES AUTORES ESPANOLES. 


Hermosa edicion en-8, con retratos. Van publicados 24 tomos, 209 fr. 
Cada obra se vende por separado, 4 saber : 


ON QUIJOTE, con la vida de Cervantes por Navarrete, completo en un tomo, 1 vol. en-8, avee une 
; Py — allégorique, le portrait de Cervantes, et un fac-simile de son écriture, 9 fr.—El mismo, con 12 laminas 
nas.— 
NOVELAS EJEMPLARES de Cervantes, 1 vol. en-8. 5 fr. 
GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANA, completo en un tomo, 1 vol. en-8. 
El mismo con 12 l4minas finas. 10 fr. 
SOLIS, Conquista de Mejico, 1 vol. en-8, con retratos de Solis y de Hernan Cortes. 7 f. 50 c. 


COMPENDIO DE LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA, desde el tiempo mas remoto, por Ascargorta, 
seeeeat hasta la agresion de Napoleon en 1808, para servir de introduccion 4 la obra de Toreno. 1838, 1 vol. en-8, 
7 fr. 50 ©. 

HISTORIA DEL LEVANTAMIENTO, GUERRA Y REVOLUCION DE ESPANA, desde 
1808, hasta 1814, por el Conde de Toreno, 5 tomos en 3 vol. en-8. 18 fr. 


COMEDIAS DE MORATIN, con el prélogo y las noticias de la Academia de la Histéria, 1 vol. 6 fr, 
TESORO DEL TEATRO ESPANOL, desde su origen (afio de 1356), hasta nuestros dias, arreglado 


y dividido en cuatro partes, por Don Eugenio de Ochoa, 5 vols. en-8 en dos columnas, que contienen el valor de 25 tomos 
regulares, con 6 retratos. 50 fr. (Cada tomo se vende por separado). 

TESORO DEL PARNASO ESPANOL, Poesias selectas Castellanas, desde el tiempo de J. de Mena 
hasta nuestros dias, recogidas y ordenadas por M. J. Quintana. 1838, 4 tomos contenidos en un volimen en-8, en dos 
columnas, con el retrato de Quintana. 10 fr. 

TESORO DE LOS ROMANCEROS Y CANCIONEROS ESPANOLES, histéricos, caballerescos, 
moriscos y otros, por D. E. de Ochoa. 1 gros vol. en-8, contenant la matiére de 5 vol. ordinaires, 10 fr. 

COLECCION DE PIEZAS ESCOGIDAS de Lope de Vega, Calderon, ‘Tirso de Molina, Moreto, 
Rojas, Alarcon, La Hoz, Solis, Caiiizares, Quintana, sacadas del Tesoro DEL TEATRO EspANo, con una introduccion por 
Don E. de Ochoa. 1840, 1 vol. en-8, avec le portrait de! Moreto. 10 fr. 


TESORO DE HISTORIADORES ESPANOLES—Guerra de Granada por D. Hurtado de Men- 


7 fr. 50 c. 








doza. Espedicion de los Catalanes y Aragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos, por Moncada. Historia de los movimientos, 
separacion y guerra de Cataluiia, por Melo. 1840. Les trois ouvrages contenus en L yol. en-8, avec le portrait de H. de 
Mendoza. 9 fr. 


TESORO DE PROSADORES ESPANOLES desde la formacion del Romance Castellano (siglo 
XIII) hasta fines del siglo XVIII, por Von E. de Ochoa. 1840, 1 gros vol. en-8. avec le portrait de Lista. 10 fr. 

COLECCION DE POESIAS CASTELLANAS, anteriores al siglo XV. Ilustradas cop notas, por 
D. T. A. Sanchez. Paris 1840. 1 gros vol. en-8. contenant les 4 vols. de I'édition de Madrid, br. 10 fr. 

TESORO DE LOS POEMAS ESPANOLES EPICOS, SAGRADOS Y BURLESCOS: que 
contiene integra LA ARAUCANA de Don Alonzo de Ercilla, y la coleccion ’ titulada la Musa Epica de Don M. J. Quintana. 
Precedido de una introduccion en que se da una noticia de todos los poemas espaiioles, por Don Eugenio de Ochoa, 1840. 
1 gros vol. en-8. &4 deux colonnes, avec le portrait de Ercilla. 10 fr.—Ce volume fait la suite et le complément du Tesoro 
del Parnaso Espaiiol. 

HISTORIA DE LA DOMINACION DE LOS ARABES EN ESPANA, sacada de varios manu- 


scritos y obras arabigas, por D. Conde. Paris, 1840. Les trois vols. en-8. de ’édition de Madrid contenus en 1 gros vol. en-8, 


avec sept planches. 10 fr. 

OBRAS SELECTAS en prosa y verso, serias y jocosas, de D. F. de Quevedo Villegas, recogidas y orde- 
nadas por D. E. de Ochoa, precedid e una intr ion y de la vida del autor. Paris 1840, 1 gros vol. en-8. avec le 
portrait de Quevedo. 10 fr. 

#4 Any of the above works may be had, by qotee, hay oo & Co, Soho-square, London, at the rate of a shilling 
or the franc. 
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N° 66a] 
. Meet gf Dict —New . Edition. 
eran ay is ag ished, wit and Plans, price 50s. 
LLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTION- 
oo New => thy with a new, improved and much 
enlarged S Supplement, bri » bringing down theinformation contained 
nua 
in the werk OPE PLEMEN’ T, fimtalaing Two valuable Maps, 
rately, price 8s. 
may ‘oe Mase published, Parts I to 5, price 5s. each, of 
M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary. 
To be continued Monthly. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


In one vol. 12mo. price 5s. cloth and lettered, 
N the NOBILITY of the BRITISH 
GENTRY; or, the POLITICAL RANKS and DIGNI- 
TIES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, compared with those on the 
Continent. For the use of Foreigners in Great Britain, and of 
Britons abroad ; particularly of those who desire to be presented 
at Foreign Courts, to accept Foreign Military Service, to be in- 
vested with Foreign — to be admitted into Foreign Orders, 
f — ign Pro: or tointermarry with Foreigners. 
to purchase OTAMES LAWRENCE, Kuve of Malta 
bed wan. Peron, going abroad souls ae this bill ‘of fare of 
bility.’’—Gentleman’s Magaz 
foreign no James Fraser, 215, Rexent-street. 





————~_ Just published, with7 Plates, price 18s. 
HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTION 's of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON for 1840. Part I., con- 
taining Papers by Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. V.P.R.S 
Michael —. Esq. D.@.L. F.R.S.; Major Edward Sabine, 
V.P.K.S.;_the Rev. y -*. M.A. F.R.S.; the Rev. W. 
Whewell, B.D. F.R.S iSit Francis Palgrave, EB R.S.; Thomas 
Maclear, Esq. F.RS.; J n P. Gassiot, Esa. F.R.S.; William 
Hopkins, Esq. M.A. F. R. z ; and John F. Daniell, isa. For. 
. RS 
- Other Works published by the Royal Society, viz. 
Indexes to the Philosophical Transactions: from 
Vol. 1 to Vol. 120. Three Parts, 4to, Part 1. 2ls. Part II. 12s, 
and Part III. 5s. Hee 
Abstracts of the Proceedings of the Royal Society : 
3 volumes 8vo. at 7s. 6d. per volume. 
Catalogue of the Scientific Books in the Royal 
Society's Library, lvol. 8vo. 15s. 
Old Catalogue of all the Becks j in the Library of 
the Royal Society in 1825. 4to. 2s. 
Six Discourses aa at the Anniversary 
Meetings of the Royal Society, on the award of the Royal and 
Copley. Medals, y Sir umphry Davy, Bart. President. 


Report of the Committee of Physics, including 
Meteorology, - the Objects of Scientific Inquiry in those Sci- 
ences. 8vO 

Forms for Contemporaneous Meteorological Ob- 
servations. Single Sets, ls. ; or 25 Sets, 20s. (Set, 2 large Sheets.) 

Sold by KR. & J. E Naoken Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. 


1. 
URRAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of GEO- 
GRAPHY. Second Edition, corrected to 1840, 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. with above 1000 W oodcuts, 3/. cloth lettered. 


2. 
My coLtoce» COMMERCIAL DICTION- 
ARY. New Edition, ann to 1840, with a new and 
enlarged Supplement, 8vo. 2/. 1 
SUPPLEMENT, pone oly with Two valuable Maps, &s. 


‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL, STA- 
TISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY, Part 5; 
containing a Map of the British Possessions in North America, 
and elaborate Articles on China, Canada, Canton, Cape of 
Good Hope, Caubul, Chili, &c. Pas price 5s. 


A DICTIONARY “a PRINTING. By 
WILLIAM SAV: AGE, Author of‘ A Treatise on Printing 
Ink,’ &c. No. 3, 8vo. 1 


R. URE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, &c. New Edit. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
with 1241 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth lettered. 
“Contains a mass of information nowhere else to be found.” 


Civil Engineer. 
HIRLWALL'S HISTORY of GREECE. 
(8 vols.) Vols. 1 to 7, 2/. 2s, cloth. 


7. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH'’S WORKS. 
2nd Edition, with Portrait, 3 pve, 8vo. 36s. cloth pateoet. 
Portrait, separately, 5s. ; India proofs, 7s. 


8. 
W Estwoops IN TRODUCTION to the 
MODERN CLASSIFICATION of INSECTS: intended 
as a Sequel to Kirhy and Spence. 2 vols. 8vo. with about 2500 
distines Figures, 2/. 7s. cloth lettered. 
ROFESSOR WILLIS’S PATENT LETTER 
BALANCE.—The Public is peapeotialiy informed that 
this Instrument is now ready, and may be had of 8S. BOOTLE, 
Duke-street, Portland-place, and all Stationers, handsomely 
mounted in or-molu on mahogany stands, price 26s. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, ETC. 
APIER MACHE ORNAMENTS, for 


every Grostiptioe of Enrichment, and the Royal Ares, 1 in 
several sizes, much lighter and cheaper than plaster, to be had 
atC. F. BIELEFE ELD'S Papier eters Works, No. 15, Welling- 
ton-street, North S eerand. lso, BIELEFELD’S TREATISE on 
the USE of PAPIE R MACHE, ae by 92 quarto plates, 
price 2/. 2s., containing u upwa of 600 Patterns, being part of a 
still larger Collection always ready for sale at the Works. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific pemcinte and petsonseed by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's ‘Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of i injering. the finest nap. 
newly-invented Brush for ce eaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, an lorse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
istles, which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s only Establishment, No, 120 p, 
Oxford-street, nearly 




















THE ATHENAUM 


ARLOUR’S PATENT DELINEATOR.— 
a his beautiful i instrument, Ley been greatly improved 
d by the is now offered to the Public in 
e reduced price of 2/.2s. It is 
universally allowed nfinitely superior to the Camera 
Lucida for the purpose re of fDinwine or Sketching from Nature.— 
yo and sold wholesale and retail, for the Hatentee, 
by his Agents, Messrs. Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheapside, 
aad may be had aoc of all Opticians, Stationers, or Artists" Re- 
positories. 





and x, 
its present portable form ¥ 





BARRY and SON, for the accommodation 

eir customers and the public, offer the POST 

OFF ICE SDHESIY E STAMPS in any quantity at ls. per dozen, 

or a sheet, containing PAS at ll. Their miscellaneous stationery 
of every Sopeiien cqenietins « of writing papers, envelopes 

let velope cases 5s. and upwards, 

Bites Cee 2s. and ae wards, blotting-books, globes, 

account-books, &c., together with a well-selected geeortinent of 

inkstands, will be found on inspection to be not on! ny oxtremely 

reasonable, but also of . very superior quality. Name-plate 

engraved in the best s tele, 2s. 6d.; 100 cards printed, 2s. 6d.— 

122, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 

quantity, at weice for 1s. 1d., at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant, 
—ENVELOPES, of the Government shape, all corners secured 
with wafer or yt, seal, eight dozen for ken’s Post- 
office writing papers :—Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per re, or 5s. 
per ream ; Note Paper, 2}d., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; The largest and 
most elegant assortment of ‘Envelope ¢ Cases, filled,complete, owe 
5s. 6d. ; Blotting Books, Albums, Scrap Boo! ks, Bibles, and Praye’ 
Books. bound in velvet, &c. ; Name-plate elegantly engraved. 
and 100 a cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s. 
and 5s. be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in eo Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted’ with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
cheving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
ey. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fitted, from 10 to £0 guineas . Dressing Cases repaired 
and ae ag we pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
‘or 8s. 6d. Mahogany or es Ww riting-) Jesks, 12 inches yy 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rose ood Work Boxes, from 4s. 
with lock and ke ey. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling W riting Cases, 105 inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’s revolving jonsiende. G. Riddle’s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
facturer, 53, Quadrant, Regent-st., next door to Swan & Edgar's. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
REHOUSE, 29 94, 235, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Parailicg about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exc: seding tos prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS LS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of —— ene i - pares * cominteg 
durability ort fabric a’ Re, B es) nomy i 
rice.—CABINET FURNITUR BRI T Si ro | PARISIAN. 
‘his department, from its extensive stock and superior —. 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTER The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
som, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 4 
Chandos-street, West Strand, Landen. having now compigted 
his new Paper Mills, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper presenting oe same good qualities which his 
Rough and 1f- Rough Paper has been so well known to 88 
for thirty yoaes past, and which has been favoured during the 
whole of that period with the most marked approval, notwith- 
standing the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good 
quatiies. and substitute other spurious papers for it. The 
smooth-rolled nent. Paper, as well as the Rough, is stamped 
on each sheet with T, C.’s name on the side it should be worked 
upon, and his name is in the Water-Mark. 
are noticed, to prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards 
White and Tinted, made from his own improved Paper— Crayon 
Papers and Boards—Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Archi- 
tects, &c.—Tracing Paper, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 
‘rench—Tissue Papers for Plans, made to any size, larger than 
have ever yet been offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on one | Side and Smooth on the Kev erse. 
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EE NEW AND SUPERIOR BOUQUETS, v 
BOU qu ny DU PRINCE ALBERT, BOUQUET DES. Noces 
ROYALES, and BOUQUET DU DUC DE WELLINGTON. 

DELCROIX & CO., PERFUMERS to her 
Majesty, and the Royal Family, No. 158, NEW BOND- 
sT REET (opposite Stevens's Hotel). 

The great superiority of J. Delcroix & Co.’s Perfumery has been 
so cea pe aged established by the distinguished patronage 
of her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowager, the various 
Members of the Royal F —,° and by the Nobility and Gentry, 
as to render it superfluous for them to particularize their far 
celebrated and highly admired articles.—J. DELCROIX & Co, 
beg, however, most respectfully to announce to the Nobility an 
Gentry, that they have just prepared three novel and ack el 
delicate aE under the appellations of the BOUQL D 
NOCES ROYALES, and BOU QUET DU PRINCE AL I 4 
commemoration of the auspicious nuptials, of Her Most Graciow 
mayesty 38 also —_ BOUQUET DU DUC DE WELLING TON, 

& Co. flatter themselves will meet with universal 
patronage yh admiration. 
ENTAL HEALTH.—Medical Science has 
been long charged with impotence in two or three of 
the greatest taflictions of the human race ; of these the greatest 
are NERV or MENTAL DISEASE, and INSANITY, to 
remove Which sooteecenst men of all countries have directed a 
larg: rtion of their time, but their efforts have been abortive. 
Sensible of the doubt, therefore, that exists as to the poranty 
of curing insanity or nervous complaints, Dr. WILLIS MOSE- 
LEY has not agitated the public mind by details, as he might 
have done, of 4,000 cures in five years, but has invited private 
inquiry, and such has been the confidence created that three 
peysiciane, ols sixteen surgeons, a London hospital professor, &c., 
ave placed themselves, their brothers, sisters, or atients under 
his treatment, and each has been cured. This being the first 
and only discovery en ever made for the cure of nervous complaints 
and insanity, the afflicted ought not to be denied its benefits. — 
Apply, or a dress (post paid) to Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Chariotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, from 11 to 3.—Just publishe by the same, 
Eleven Chapters on Nervous Complaints, (Simpkin & Marshall), 
8vo. price 5s, cloth, 
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OST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

G. MINTER begs to pire the Nobility, Gentry, &c. that he 
has invented an EASY CHAIR that will recline and elevate, of 
itself. into an innumerable variety of positions, without the least 
trouble or difficulty to the occupier ; and there being no machi- 
nery, rack, catch, or spring, it is only for a person sitting in } = 
chair merely to wish to recline or elevate themselves, and 
seat and back take any desired inclination, without requiring 
the least assistance whatever, owing to the weight on the poss 
acting as a counterbalance to the pressure against the back by 
the application of a self-adjusting leverage ; and for which he 
has obtained her Majesty's Letters Patent. ‘G. M. particularly 
recommends this invention to invalids, or to those who bled 
have lost the use of their hands or legs, as they are by it way 
to vary their position Trew requiring the use of eith 
obtain that change of tion, from its endless variety, so —i~ 
ony for the relief pod pe of the afflicted. 

e Chair is made by the Inventor only, at his Cabinet pod 
Usieletn Manufactory, 33, Gerrard-street, Soho. G. M. 
confident an inspection only is required to be convinced of its 
“Fiertin, Baty all others. 

lerlin, Bath, Brighton, and iG other descxintion of Garden 
Vheel Chairs, ‘much improved by G. Minter, with his ooitectias 
wafcin backs, so as to enable an invalid to lie at full longi, 
Spinal Carriages, Portable Carriage Coats, Water Beds, a 
every article for the comfort of the invali 
A MOST IMPORTANT NOTIC 

G. Minter having tried the validity of his Patent in the Court 
of Exchequer, before Baron Alderson, andi - the Court of King’s 
Bench, before Lord Denman, and Special Juries, he will now 
givea handsome reward to any pees giving him information 
of any Chair, where the seat and back act as a counterbalance, 
being sold, made, or even in use, that has not the desal stamp on 
the top of the le * * the words, “ Patent, G. Minter, 33, 

Gerrard-street, Soho,” &c. 





NEW LABEL, 


N consequence of the great variety of Counterfeit 
Wrappers of ““ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” now in 
circulation, and which so nearly resemble the Original as as fre- 
quently to deceive the unwary—the Proprietors, acting under a 
sense of duty, and regardless of expense in the attainment of 
their shave & t, the pooieeton of the et — » Sand, ned and impo, 
sition, 
Bacon, who have Seccoated. in producing eM NEW LABEL” 
from steel, of so complicated and intricate a nature, and of such 
excessive difficulty “ execution, as to amount to an impossibility 
of Imitation, and to be idered by sa Masterpiece 
in ne art of Engraving 
e Label forms a Combination of beautiful designs—a 
tion re & a BUST Her Majesty the “Queen”—w ich 
surmounts the words, in oe lines 
ROW LAND’ Ss 


MACASSAR OIL. 
(the ground work is composed of the most elaborate and chaste 
uetioens “4 lace-work.) Under which are the Signature and 

Address of Ps i Exeprietors, § in red 

LAND & SON, 20, Hatten-gurten, London. 
Counter-signed. ALEX. ROWLAND, 

The Label is backed by a design so exquisite and minute as to 
defy competition : it comprises the words ** Kowland’s Macassar 
7% written nearly 1,500 times. ane containing 29,028 letters. 

Hatton-garden, London, Ja » 1840. 
The Lowest Price is 3s. 6d. ; “the next 7s. ;,or Famil Bottles 
onan 4 small) at los. 6d. : ; and Double that size, 

Some Impostors call their trash the “ GENUINE MAG ASSAR 
OIL,” and sign it “ A. R towlandSon,” omitting the “ &” offering 
it for sale under the lure of * *cheapn 

*,* sure to ask for “ ROW MAND" Ss MACASBAR OIL.” 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 


UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 


DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring, 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portion 
are here, by a process which pees any spontaneous action 
. m each other, d r.—the 
ervescing solution of which in weter! is nearly tasteless. Being 
one losed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured b humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. The solution, besides being’ more palatable, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, than that 
roduced with the two powders prepared 3 
old in 2s. 6d. yettion, enclosed in 
a@ measure and 5s) 

















in the usual ae fiom 
case, and accompanied by 
by the Acdhation ‘Thomas Butler, Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, ond Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London: 
may be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo- 
place, Edinburgh; or, by order, through any Druggist or Me- 
dical | Establishment. 

*4* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 
where, be careful to order * 
and to observe the address. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS IN IMPAIRED HEALTH. 
I0 NEGRO SARSAPARILLA is admitted to 


a ry sess a decided superiority over every other kind, and 
BATEMAN’S CONCENTRAT _ PREPARATION isthe article 
so strongly recommended by ancock in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Lotanical Society, as the most effectual remedy 
for Scrofula, Scurvy, E las, Pimples, Blotches, Secondary 
fymptome, Bad habit of y, and every Disease arising from 
urities of the Blood, and the long continued use of Mercury, 
en taken at the Spring and Fall of the year as a constitutional 
pan ine, it invigorates the system by imparting to it that health 
action of the vessels which is indicated by plumpness of the flesh 
and freshness of the complexion.—As one proof amongst many 
of the eflicacy of Rio Negro Sarsa, the following is selected :— 
a Gentleman whose health had become impaired to such an 
extent that several eminent members of the Faculty had de- 
clared their inability to relieve him, and also their conviction 
tbat he could not survive many weeks, was, by taking the above 
Sarsaparilla for a short space of time, comple tely restored, and 
is now in the enjoyment of perfect health.—One table- spoonful 
diluted in a glass of water, forms “ Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 
Sold in Bottles, price 7s. and 21s, each, by WILLIAM BATE- 
MAN, at the Warehouse, No. 85, Hatton-garden. 


CARD.—When the most important functions 

of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that rouet § is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are occasioned by a general or it relaxation or 
weakness in either sex, and it is equall contain that SED ‘Ss 
genuine AROMATIC : LOZENGES o cL are the best, if 
not the only comehy ever aoe for this species of debility. 
When taken into the stomach, they immediately diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, seducing effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation ad and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone Lo the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. Where aversion to exercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consenieten the delicate female will be preserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; an by his 
Agents ; Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, % Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxtford-street. 5 Boxes at 7é, and 232, 
each. Observe, each box is signed IP 


If procured else= 
* Butler's” Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, 














THE ATHENEZUM (Jury 4 


8, NEw BuRLINGTON STREET, JULY 4, 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS 
IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 








I. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE STUARTS. 


By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. Vors. III. and IV., with Engravings, 


THE QUADROONE: A ROMANCE. 


By the Author of § Lafitte,’ ‘Captain Kyd,’ ‘ The Buccaneer,’ &c, 3 vols, . 


THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with upwards of Forty Illustrations. 


THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA: "A ROMANCE OF THE OPERA, 


By MRS. GREY, Author of ‘The Duke.’ 3 vols. 


A SUMMER AMONGST THE BOCAGES AND THE VINES. 


By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of ‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


MR. HOOD'’S ‘TILNEY HALL’ COMPLETE FOR SIX SHILLINGS. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


To be published on the 31st Inst. 





Vil. 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL 


PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S. &c. 
Including a NARRATIVE of his VOYAGE to TANGIER. 


The whole now first published from the Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 








New Works just published. 
MR. BUNN’S NEW WORK, ‘THE STAGE,’ |GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE of the MOHAWK. 


BOTH BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. By C. F. HOFFMAN, Esq. 
" 3 vols. post 8vo. bound. Author of ‘A Winter in the Far West,’ and ‘ Wild Scenes in the Forest 
**This work abounds with amusing anecdote and traits of character.”—Times. and Prairie.’ 3 vols. 





Now in course of Publication. 


MR. BENTLEY'S COLLECTIVE EDITION 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 


TO BE COMPRISED IN SIX VOLUMES, 
Vous. I. II. III. and IV. are now ready, embellished with Twenty Portraits, engraved by GreaTsacn, from original Paintings at Strawberry Hill, &c. 
¢& This Edition will contain Walpole’s Letters to 


George Montagu, Esq. Rev. Henry Etough. David Hume. John Nichols, Esq. The Earl of Hertford. 

Richard West, Esq. The Earl of Strafford. M. de Voltaire. Governor Pownall. Rev. Henry Zouch. 

Hon. H. 8. Conway. Lady Hervey. The Earl of Charlemont. Hannah More. Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes). 
Rev. Joseph Spence. Dr. Ducarel. Dr. Berkenhout. Richard Gough, Esq. Capt. Jephson. 

Sir Horace Mann. The Countess of Aflesbury. Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Mr. Pinkerton. Miss Berry. 

Gray, the Poet. The Rey. William Cole. Chatham. Lady Craven. George Colman. 

John Chute, Esq. Charles Churchill, Eaq. Gibbon, the Historian. Dr. Gem. Earl of Buchan. 

Rev. Dr. Birch. Lady Suffolk. Rev. William Mason. Mr. Allan. Rey. William Beloe. 

Richard Bentley, Esq. Thomas Brand, Esq. George Hardinge, Esq. J. Barrett, Esq. Lady Browne.—William Roscoe, Esq. 


“ We quote from Mr. Bentley's general edition of Walpole’s Letters, now in course of publication—a collection into one view and regular order of that vast correspondence which, 
es its unrivalled beauty and prillianey, has the more Seoctent merit of being the liveliest picture of manners, and the best epitome of political history, that not only this but any 
country possesses.”—Quarterly Review, June, 1840. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Orvinatp to Rer Majesty. 


Lenden: Jan 4 "2 Chancery . Published Saturday, at the A’ ZUM OFFICE, 14, We! t North Strang, by Jonny Francis; andsoldby all 
Mh ewallers phy th nat ScoTLanD, Moses. Bell Wbrediute, duwere jand D. Campbell. w j—for IRgLAND, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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